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HOW I SET ABOUT PAYING MY DEBTS. 
Anu Orford Story. 


“TOW my dear Frank, said my 

father, replenishing his glass 
the while with some very particular 
port the old butler had brought out 
that evening in my honour, ‘ as you 
start for Oxford early to-morrow, I 
may as well say now what little I 
wish to say to you respecting the 
important step you are about taking 
in entering university life.’ 

1 took some filberts and listened 
attentively. 

*The social advantages of the 
university,’ continued my father, 
‘are, I hold, ot very great import- 
ance; but I do not wish you to 
sacrifice its educational advantages 
to—to—it’s ahem !——’ 

*Oh, no! certainly not,’ I inter- 
posed (somewhat vaguely, perhaps). 

*So I shall — you to take 
your degree in the usual course: 
if as a mere man, well and 
good; if with honours, all the better. 
Although you will not have to earn 
your bread (in the accepted use of 
the term), you will find such ad- 
vantages of use.’ 

I assented to all this, inwardly 
deriving no small consolation from 
the fact that I should not be obliged 
to encounter any examination at 
once, as my matriculation had al- 
ready been triumphantly accom- 
plished. 

‘I shall allow you sool. a year 
and the expenses of a horse,’ added 
my father ; ‘and I shall give orders 
for you to be kept supplied with 
sound and wholesome port. On 
this I shall you to live with- 
out incurring any debts. If you do 
run into debt, you must discharge 
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all such liabilities out of your own 
earnings.’ 

One of my father’s great charac- 
teristics was firmness. His was 
genuine firmness, 'and it had no- 
thing to do with its weak counter- 
feit, obstinacy. I knew that he 
meant what he had said about my 
paying all debts by my own earn- 
ings, and that it had not been added 
merely for the purpose of giving 
weight to his warning, or season- 


‘ing his advice with the condiment 


called ‘solemn chaff’ Of course I 
had no intention then of incurring 
debts ; but I felt that I should have 
to accept the alternative if I did. 

A few words shall dismiss my 
university experiences. Five hun- 
dred a year, with the expenses of 
a horse (to this a servant was added), 
and a gratuitous supply of port 
wine, seemed in contemplation a 
mine of wealth that would be fully 
equal to all my necessities. So, 
relying on the plenitude of my 
resources, I started a second horse, 
and even a third during the hunting- 
season. I liked (in common with 
all other Oxonians I ever made ac- 
quaintance with) easy-chairs and 
luxurious furniture. I was fond of 
looking at handsomely-bound books, 
if I did not read them very care- 
fully; and good pictures I had 
quite a passion for. In music I took 
great delight; so a grand pianoforte, 
hired at a rate that would have 
paid its price once a year, formed a 
conspicuous feature in my rooms. 
All these likings (and many others 
of an expensive nature might be 
added), together with a great taste 
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for pleasant and genial society, suf- 
fico, to render my career an expen- 
sive one. One thing I can con- 
scientiously aver: if money was 
wasted thoughtlessly on capricious 
whims and pleasures, it was not 
wasted on any pursuits that could be 
condemned as vicious. The result 
of all this expenditure may be 
easily guessed. 

I was never ploughed; but in 
those periodical encounters with 
the examiners the university rules 
obliged me to engage in I may say 
that the former always died game. 
Never shall I forget those last final 
rounds, conducted across that awful 
green table, when all one’s mental 
pugilistic science was brought into 
play to make a very partial know- 
ledge reach the whole length of a 
subject; while enthusiastic friends, 
with mistaken kindness, looked on in 
breathless silence, and encouraged 
me with smiling glances or ima- 
ginary pats on the back, as I turned 
towards them with a sickly smile of 
recognition, and hollow pretence of 
being quite at my ease. 

But the time came when all these 
ordeals had been safely passed, and 
I was going to ‘put on my gown’ 
next degree day. So I sent round 
to collect my various bills, deter- 
mining to be business-like, and to 
arrive at an exact knowledge of my 
position. After some persuasion, 
the coy tradesmen sent in their bills, 
not to ask for payment, but pledges 
as it were of their confidence in my 
honour and solvency. After two or 
three efforts in addition (compound) 
that brought each time varying re- 
sults, I arrived at the conclusion 
that I owed nearly 8007. My father’s 
words recurred to me, not by any 
means for the first time, and I set 
myself to wondering how I could 
earn it. Literature—the writing of 
a successful novel that should ac- 
complish the whole matter as by 
the magic ot a fairy’s wand—was 
the first idea that presented itself, 
as I believe it does to very many 
others under similar circumstances. 
I dismissed the thought as imprac- 
ticable. A brighter one succeeded. 
I would get a tutorship. Many 
men of my acquaintance had done 
so. Certainly they were usually 
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honours men, and not heirs to 
baronetcies and ten or twenty thou- 
sand a year. But I might seek one 
in the guise of an ordinary B.A., and 
none need know that my prospects 
in life pointed to the ion of u 
very old title, and far-spreading 
estates in two western counties, not 
to mention a street in Mayfair and 
a house in Belgravia. 

‘But you will want testimonials, 
and that sort of thing, you know,’ 
said Hatfield, of Baliol, with whom 
I was discussing my plans over a 
cigar. 

‘Grantham, my coach, will 
manage that for me, I have no 
doubt,’ I answered. 

‘Well, if you get any decent 
thing, or keep it for two months, 
I’m in for a plough,’ he observed. 

ing these words in mind, it 
was with a feeling of justifiable 
pride that, a few mornings after, I 
carried some half-a-dozen letters in 
my hand to his rooms, where I was 
going to breakfast. I had called at 
the Union on my way, to look at the 
letter-rack; and I must confess to 
a feeling of considerable surprise 
when I beheld there sundry mis- 
sives bearing the mystic initials I 
had adopted in my advertisement 
in the ‘ Guardian.’ 

‘By return of post, too!’ I in- 
wardly exclaimed. ‘Parents must 
take the bait very easily, or tutors 
must be scarce.’ I hurried away, 
as I was late, without opening them, 
reserving this pleasing for 
Hatfield’s rooms and presence. 

‘Is it a dun that I see before 
me? cried that gentleman, as I 
entered, letters in hand. 

‘Behold the triumphs of adver- 
tising and education! I rejoined, 
showing the letters in triumph. 

Alas! they were all circulars 
from agents who would be happy to 
place X. Q.’s name on their registers, 


&e., &e. 

I looked rather blank, as I had 
no fancy for prosecuting my search 
after employment in this manner. 

‘There is no harm in it, you 
know,’ said Hatfield ; ‘ but, of course, 
unless a man is all honours he 
cannot pick and choose, and you 
must take what they send you, or 
get nothing at all.’ 
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But I was not reduced to this; 
for Grantham, to whom I had con- 
fided my plan, called at my rooms 
during the day, and offered a so- 
lution of the difficulty. 

* If you are really in earnest about 
this, I think I know of a thing that 
will exactly suit you. It is to pre- 
_ a young fellow for Oxford. 

hey want a man who is a gentle- 
man, up to the work, and fond of 
country o. hunting, &. But 
what would your father say to your 
taking a — tutorship? Does 
he knowof your plan?’ 

‘It is the result of an agreement 
between us respecting my running 
into debt,’ I explained. ‘I shall 
write and tell him what I have done 
when I have undertaken an engage- 
ment.’ 

‘But, if Sir Grahame objects, 
would you throw a place up? 

‘He would not allow me to act 
dishonourably,’ I answered; ‘and 
were I engaged I must accept the 
consequences.’ 

* Very well: if you are determined 
to risk it, 1 can offer you a tutor- 
ship in the family of a General 
Gawston, of Gawston Flats, Norfolk, 
where you will have one pupil to 
look after, be resident in the house, 
and receive a salary at the rate of 
1501. a year. They are in want of 
@ man immediately.’ 

I caught at the bait, and in return 
it caught me. My father, to whom 
I wrote at once, to communicate 
my having entered into this en 
ment, replied that, had he been 
consulted prior to my binding my- 
self, he would not have consented 
to such a plan; but that now, as the 
engagement was already formed, I 
must fulfil it; af all events, until 
another tutor could be found. I 
had been imprudent in accepting a 
situation not befitting my station ; 
but I must now abide by my im- 
prudence, &c. 

There was one thing in favour of 
my concealing my real position in 
life while at Gawston Flats. My 
father, once Sir Grahame Luxton, 
had several years before assumed 
the additional name of Penreston on 
coming into a large property, left 
by a distant relative, on the con- 
dition of his taking the name. This 
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condition did not bind the children, 
however; and so my sisters and 
myself were Luxtons, as we pre- 
ferred retaining the name of our 
ancestors, a more ancient and honour- 
able one too, by-the-by, as my father 
always took care to impress on us. 

I determined not to visit Luxton 
Court before leaving for Gawston 
Flats, as I must confess that, now 
my plan of getting a tutorship was 
accomplished, I felt an unacknow- 
led regret that I had so easily 
succeeded; and I sometimes wished 
I had set about paying my debts 
in a different way. Feeling that 
the home air and style at Luxton 
would hardly suit me under the 
circumstances, and possibly fearing 
some banter from my father, I left 
Oxford as soon as I could ; and ina 
few days I was driving across the 
country (flat and uninteresting to 
my western eyes) that led from 
Mudhole Station to Gawston Flats. 
On my arrival about half-past five 
in the evening, I was ushered at 
once to my bedroom, and I sat down 
by the acceptable fire to have a 
good warm. All at once the thought 
came into my mind, ‘How about 
going down to dinner? Is the tutor 
usually there? Does he wear full 
dress? The servant said nothing 
about dinner time.’ Solving these 
questions by the reflection that a 
tutor was still a gentleman, and 
feeling hungry, I determined to 
dress and go down. SoI rang for 
my portmanteau, and found that 
Colonel Gawston dined at seven. 

It was dark when I had arrived, 
but a hurried glance had shown me 
that the place was evidently a gentle- 
man’s; and this impression was 
confirmed when I wandered down 
about a quarter to seven, and beat 
about among some doors in the hall 
for that one which belonged to the 
drawing-room. Taking a lucky shot 
at one with a white handle, I entered 
a large, well-lighted room. A lady, 
not unpleasant looking, but dressed 
very severely in black velvet, rose 
from a chair near the fire. 

‘Mr. Luxton, I presume,’ she 
said, aie, 

I bowed, deriving some comfort 
from the fact that she betrayed no 
surprise at seeing me. 
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‘Colonel Gawston has only just 
come in, or he would have seen you 
before,’ she continued, after shaking 
hands with me. ‘You must have 
had a cold journey; pray take that 
chair by the fire.’ 

I did so, and we chatted on very 
easily until the master of the house 
joined us just as dinner was an- 
nounced. He greeted me very 
pleasantly—perhaps just a little 
stifly—and then I gave Mrs. 
Gawston my arm, and we went in 
to dinner. I cannot say I felt quite 
at my ease in my new position; but 
this did not interfere with my 
appetite, and dinner passed off with 
sufficient conversation going on 
between the courses. 

* Mr. Luxton, you will take some 
more port?’ said Colonel Gawston, 
as he filled his glass, and drew his 
chair near the fire, on the departure 
of his wife for the drawing-room. 
I followed his example in each 
respect. 

‘We have never had a resident 
tutor before, he continued; ‘and 
we are anxious to make you as 
comfortable as we can. We shall 


always be glad of your company at 
dinner at seven, if you prefer dining 
late, but we hope you will quite 
consult your own inclination about 
that. Your pupil you will see when 
we go to the drawing-room, I ex- 


pect. He remained out longer than 
I did. To-morrow we can arrange 
further details, as may seem neces- 
sary.’ 
I shall never forget my first 
morning over the books with my 
new pupil. He was a very nice boy, 
but with a far too conversational 
tendency, I thought, as I tried hard 
to keep his mind (and my own) 
fixed on the work in hand. He 
would break off suddenly from some 
heartrending radas ¢yw passage to 
ask me if I had kept horses at 
Oxford, or if the proctors had ever 
been down on me. Once or twice I 
found myself tripping, and only too 
ready to run on into the unclassical 
conversation such questions sug- 
gested, while Horace and Euripides 
lay open, but forgotten before us. 
‘Florence is coming this evening,’ 
he said one morning about a week 
after my arrival, as he was finding 
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the place (always a long business), 
before commencing to translate. 

‘Who?’ I asked. 

‘Florence; my sister, you know. 
It is always jollier when she is here. 
You ought to see her ride. Most 
girls are great mufis,I think; but 
she isn’t a bit.’ 

I heard a little more of Florenco, 
but I did not see her until dinner- 
time. We had taken our seats when 
she entered, and hurriedly took a 
chair opposite me. Mrs. Gawston 
murmured the customary words, 
and we bowed across the table. The 
conversation was general, as our 
party was so small. Miss Gawston, 
who I found was grown up, and not 
the somewhat hoydenish young lady 
her brother's description had led 
me to ope, joined in it freely, and 
we found several things to say to 
one another across the table. I 
thought her extremely pleasant, I 
remember, and sanenihit pretty. 
She seemed about nineteen, and had 
just returned, I found, to my horror, 
from a visit to some friends in the 
west. 

‘My daughter tells me she met 
some Miss Luxtons while she was 
away. Are they any relations of 
yours ?” asked Mrs. Gawston. I 
may say that that lady and I were 
on very pleasant terms; but I had 
every evening to encounter the 
severity of black velvet (I used to 
wonder whether she had but one 
dress), and to feel my teeth on edge 
if by any chance my hand touched 
her robe as we marched in to 
dinner. 

‘The daughters of Sir Grahame 
Penreston,’ explained Miss Gawston. 

I felt very red ag I explained that 
they (being really my sisters) were 
connections, and then I made a 
vigorous effort to change the con- 
versation. 

As the Colonel and I entered the 
drawing-room Miss Gawston, seated 
at the pianoforte, was playing the 
Largo Apassionato, from Beethoven's 
Second Pianoforte Sonata. ‘O, pray 
do not stop,’ I cried, as she paused 
on our entrance; ‘that movement 
is more than beautiful. Thus 
pressed, she continued, then on to the 
Scherzo, and lastly the brilliant Hondo 
in splendid style. I was delighted. 
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* You are fond of music,’ she said. 
. Vi > 


* You play, perhaps, or sing?” 

‘I play the violin, and I sing toa 
certain extent.’ I was longing for 
her to ask me to bring my violin 
down. I saw a music-volume close 
by labelled ‘ Violin and Pianoforte.’ 
Mrs. Gawston sat funereal, sta- 
tuesque, and immovable. Colonel 
Gawston was asleep, and his son 
reading Mayne Reid’s something or 
other. Miss Gawston was trifling 
with the keys, possibly she feared 
asking the tutor such a thing. I 
was desperate. ‘Shall I fetch my 
violin and music,’ I said. Without 
waiting for an answer I went. The 
next moment we had commenced, 
and during the evening we played 
together, and then, emboldened by 
this beginning, we sang together. 
What happens once usually hap- 
pens twice, and the next evening we 
occupied ourselves in the same way. 
Not always only in the evening 
though, but many a stray half-hour 
during the day we found time for a 
little music. Then, also, she rode 
very well; and as her brother and I 
rode almost daily, we often found 
ourselves taking the same direction ; 
so altogether I saw a good deal of 
Miss Gawston. Need I tell the re- 
sult? Before a fortnight was over 
I was deeply in love, and my inten- 
tion of recommending Colonel Gaw- 
ston to look out for another tutor 
was unfulfilled. We often met be- 
fore dinner in the library, where 
there was a large Japanese screen 
that shut out the door. Moving 
very slowly towards the room one 
evening near dinner time, I over- 

eard some words that made me 
pause before entering, and cough 
violently, if not affectedly, in order 
that my presence might be known. 

‘ Ahem! my dear’—the voice was 
Colonel Gawston’s—‘don’t you think, 
my dear, that Mr. Luxton is—ahem 
—rather, just a little, perhaps not 
prudently, intimate with Florence?’ 

‘I have thought so, certainly,’ re- 
sponded his wife; ‘and I was very 
glad this morning to receive an in- 
vitation from Lady Fitz-Pedigry for 
her, as it will take her away at once. 
I have accepted it for her, and I 
thought of going with her to town 
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to-morrow or the day after to see 
Madame Valenciennes, as she——’ 
At this moment I interrupted the 
good lady by entering the room, dis- 
concerting her rather by my sudden 


appearance. 

The words I had overheard deter- 
mined me to learn my fate from 
Miss Gawston before she left, as I 
felt that, under any circumstances, 
it was impossible for me to stay 
much longer at Gawston Flats in 
my present false position. If I 
could not gain a personal interview 
I determined to write to her; and 
that night I wrote a candid letter, 
which I purposed sending her if no 
opportunity for private conversation 
presented itself. But fate was kind, 
and the next morning I met Miss 
Gawston accidentally in the garden 
about an hour before breakfast-time. 
The result was that she did not ap- 
pear at breakfast, and that when we 
rose from that meal I requested a 
few minutes’ private conversation 
with the Colonel. Never shall I for- 
get his look of indignant amazement 


- when he learnt that his son’s tutor 


had proposed to his daughter, and 
that with success. 

‘Mr. Luxton, when I engaged 
you,’ he said, ‘there was one thing 
I was assured of most emphatically, 
and that was that you were a gen- 
tleman. This is not the conduct of 
a gentleman to enter my house, to 
undermine the affections of my 
daughter, to entrap her into an en- 
gagement! Sir, you should have 
thrown up your situation here rather 
than have done this.’ 

I felt he had justice on his side. 
As far as he knew, I was nothing 
but a penniless suitor who had 
abused his peculiar position by using 
the many opportunities it afforded 
him of making love to a young lady, 
a reputed heiress of apparently 
superior social rank. I could not 
help being amused, nevertheless, as 
I reflected how different his tone 
would have been had he known all. 
Something prompted me not to tell 
him yet, but to go on pressing my 
suit without advancing at once the 
real claims I had to back it. We 
were still in the midst of the dis- 
cussion, the matter was seemingly 
going hopelessly against me, when 
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a sharp knock at the door inter- 
rupted our debate. ‘Come in,’ said 
the Colonel, impatiently. A servant 
entered with a note. It was a tele- 
gram calling the Colonel at once to 
town on important business, mili- 
tary, I think he said. 

‘Mr. Luxton, I must postpone 
this matter until my return,’ he said, 
hastily, looking at his watch. ‘I 
have not more than ten minutes to 
spare. I appeal to your honour not 
to make any unfair use of this un- 
fortunate interruption.’ He passed 
outofthe room. A new idea struck 
me, and I followed quickly. 

‘I had thought of going to town 
this afternoon for the night, and 
Rupert expressed a wish to accom- 

ny me,’ I said; ‘ will you allow 

im to do so?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Colonel, look- 
ing relieved. ‘If you wish it, you 


might remain away longer, not ne- 
cessarily in town of course, merely 
letting Mrs. Gawston know where 
Rupert is.’ 

* Rupert, do you mind just coming 
with me to Belgrave Sqaare first,’ I 


said to my pupil as we alighted from 
the train. 

‘Oh, no,’ was the reply, and so we 
were soon rattling away in a Han- 
som to my father’s town house. 

‘Surely that’s you, said Rupert, 

looking at a photograph lying on 
the table in the drawing-room, where 
we were waiting for my father to 
appear. 
‘Yes, I am friendly here,’ I re- 
plied, getting red. ‘If you will take 
a book for five minutes I shall have 
transacted my business with Sir 
Grahame.’ I moved towards the 
door just as it opened, and the master 
of the house walked in. 

‘ My dear Frank, I hardly expected 
to see you,’ he said, as he entered. 
* You are looking very well indeed, 
in spite of your teaching labours. 
I hope you have thrown that foolish 
engagement up.’ He stopped as he 
caught sight of Rupert. 

‘Let me introduce my pupil to 
you,’ I said. 

* You will both dine here to-night, 
of course, and sleep,’ said my father, 
shaking hands with Rupert. ‘Iam 
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going to Luxton to-morrow by the 
11.45 train; couldn’t you come too? 
A change will do you good, and 
your sisters will be delighted to see 
you. They are under the impression 
that you are abroad, and I have not 
undeceived them. You will join us 
too, I hope, Mr. Gawston.’ 

It was so arranged, and the next 
day we started for Luxton. In the 
meanwhile Rupert had, with some 
wonder (but he was too well-bred a 
boy to make many remarks), asked 
me if Sir Grahame Penreston was 
my father, and I saw him writing a 
letter that evening, probably to his 
mother or sister. I felt very much 
disposed to write to the latter, but I 
determined to wait until we reached 
Luxton. It is hardly necessary to 
say that, without abusing the Co- 
lonel’s appeal to my honour, I had 
managed to let Florence know before 
I left that the obstacles in our way 
were not as insuperable as they ap- 
peared. 

Arrived at Luxton Court, I wrote 
to Mrs. Gawston, having previously 
enlightened my father as to the true 
state of affairs. The Gawstons, if 
not as ancient a family as ours, were 
eminently respectable, and my father, 
who could make no objections, was 
pleased to be unmerciful in the way 
of banter. ‘A fine way to pay your 
debts indeed!’ he cmmiebel by say- 
ing. ‘I called on my father in 
town, I wrote in my letter to Mrs. 
Gawston, ‘and he gave us an invita- 
tion down here, which I took the 
liberty to accept. Rupert and I 
eee staying here two nights be- 

ore returning again to the Fiats. 
Enclosed is a letter to Miss Gawston, 
which I hope you will not object 
to hand over to her, and I trust 
that you will all pardon the slight 
deception I have practised on you,’ 
&c. The letter was given to Miss 
Gawston, and, as the reader may 
conclude, no further objections were 
made to our engagement. Before 
three months were over we were 
married, 

‘ And how about the debts?’ does 
any one ask. 

Well, my father paid them. 
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GOLDSMITH AT THE TEMPLE GATE. 


OLDSMITH, returned to Temple Gate, 
Waits till the drowsy porter opens. 

The night is cold, the hour is late— 

His wealth no pounds, no shillings, no pence! 
Weary, he seeks his lone abode— 

But now the butt of wits at dinner— 
And his last guinea has bestowed 

Upon some straying, starving sinner! 


What does he ponder, standing there 

At midnight dark, and cold, and stilly ?— 
That life is but a highway bare— 

Bleak, bitter, desolate, and chilly ; 
That while the busy, thoughtless rout 

Rush this way—that way—twenty more ways, 
Poor feeble wretches, falling out, 

Die all unheeded in the doorways. 


That Genius oft must ‘ pad the hoof,’ 
While Dulness soars on banknote pinions 
(That—scarce affords to hire a roof, 
This—is the heir of yast dominions) ; 
That, when a quarrel is begun, 


It is not always Wrong begins it; 
That, when the fight is fought and won, 
It is not always Right that wins it; 


That Virtue oft is punished sore, 

And Vice struts off with stars and garters; 
That man by Truth sets little store, 

And Sham can boast a crowd of martyrs; 
Yet that—howe’er our life is cast— 

One solacing, unfailing trust is 
That restitution comes at last— 

The end is God’s eternal justice! 


And therefore that our steps are led 

When most it seems they're straying blindly!— 
Such thought8 perchance are in his head, 

Sprung of a gentle heart, and kindly. 
That head will throb—that heart will ache 

Its last ere long; and Goldsmith’s mourners 
Their tearful way shall hither make 

From twenty different nooks and corners. 


For when at length life’s tether broke— 

(How many men might wish it their case!)— 
‘A crowd of simple, loving folk 

Sat sobbing on the gusty staircase: 











* *WLo wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll.’—G@arrick's Epitaph. 
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And Reynolds, Johnson, Burke—the men 
From whom the times their glory borrow— 
Laid by the brush—fiung down the pen, 
And wept him with a genuine sorrow. 





That was an age of giant wits, 

Who as a child were wont to hold him: 
But now, ‘ poor Goldy,’ where he sits 

Must smile to see how we’ve enrolled him. 
We crown the heroes of his days, 

But in the midst of them we place him, 
And while to them our hats we raise, 

For him!—our open arms embrace him! 


So Goldsmith died :—and with him died 
The pensions of some score retainers, 
For whom he oft himself denied— 
Poor ragged, wretched Drury Laners! 
He died in debt! But left mankind 
The heirs to an abundant treasure, 
The writings of a master mind, 
A genius gifted past all measure! 


They say he owed two thousand, quite! 
Yet who about the sum would bicker ? 
More than a living was his right, 
Who gave us the immortal Vicar! 
How can we count a price that pays 
For the enchantment that bewitched us? 
How can we worthily appraise 
The lavish fancy that enriched us? 


The sighs and laughter, tears and smiles, 
The which his cunning way to win is— 
His gentle jests, his pleasant wiles, 
All going for two thousand guineas! 
What churl would for their songs begrudge 
Fruit to the blackbirds and the thrushes ? 
Goldsmith a debtor! Nay—adjudge 
How much we owe to him—with blushes! 
a . = * . 


Peace to your ashes, ‘ little Noll,’ 
You ‘like an angel ’ talk, not write, now.* 
Great men of letters to extol— 
Not satirise you—all unite now. 
Your pen has won a deathless name— 
Your life a tender recollection. 
Let others envy you the fame, 


I'd only ask for the affection! 
T. H. 
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VISITS IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 
No, III. 


FTER having matwually fol- 

lowed their own devices, Mrs. 
D and her son Arthur agreed 
to meet at Hornby Castle, where 
the Duke of Broadlands entertained 
a large party, to celebrate the 
coming of age of his eldest son, 
Lord Proudacre. 

Hornby Castle well represented 
the family to whom it had belonged 
for so many years. It was a stately, 
turreted castle, which had been 
built about a century ago, on the 
site of an old house which, for many 
generations, had satisfied the more 
moderate requirements of those who 
were then lords of the manor of 
Hornby; for ‘Hornby Manor’ had 
not then developed into ‘ Hornby 
Castle. It was left to after gene- 
rations to form alliances, and accu- 
mulate wealth and land, which 
placed the Duke of Broadlands on 
a level with the most noble and 
wealthy. By a marriage with the 
greatest heiress of her day, and the 
sole representative of an ancient 
house, whose alliance had been 
universally courted for many pre- 
ceding generations, they took the 
name of ‘ Goldust;’ and after adding 
field to field, and enlarging their 
borders, they pulled down the old 
house, which had sheltered them 
and theirs with its ancient respec- 
tability for so long a time, and 
whose walls had resounded with 
the merry voices of all the children 
who had grown up under its roof, 
and built a gorgeous castle, which, 
as we have already said, well repre- 
sented the estate of its noble occu- 
piers. It was a handsome building, 
if turrets and towers, and a huge 
mass of masonry, covering a con- 
siderable area, constitute beauty of 
any kind. All who appreciate what 
is genuine, and hate pretension, 
turned away from it, if not with 
disgust, at all events with dissatis- 
faction at there being so little to 
interest them. It was impossible 
to help being attracted by its im- 
mensity. It overawed the beholder 
as it stretched itself out along the 


valley,occupying, with its stablesand 
outbuildings, which were all built 
in the same massive and imposing 
style, with its gardens, and lawns, 
and pleasure-grounds, a vast extent 
of land, infinitely greater than any 
one would suppose from merely 
looking down upon it from the 
heights above. Nature had proved 
herself a kind friend to Hornby 
Castle, for nothing could surpass 
the beauty of the park and its sur- 
rounding scenery. Wood and water, 
fern, heather, and gorse, undulating 
ground, well-wooded hills protecting 
it from the cruel north winds; and 
on the southern side an extensive 
view over a rich and beautifully- 
wooded country, which melted away 
into the blue distance of the far 
horizon. Such a prospect could 
rarely be seen, and many an eye 
rested on it in silent pleasure, glad 
to turn away from the castle itself, 


“which afforded so little interest. All 


that wealth could accomplish had 
been done to adorn the castle. In- 
side and out it told of money, but, 
great and imposing as it was, it 
sunk into less than insignificance in 
the presence of Nature. 

Hornby Castle now appeared in 
its most attractive form; for so 
large a house, filled as it was 
throughout, from top to bottom, 
and in every nook, with a goodly 
assemblage of persons of all ages, 
bent upon enjoying themselves, and 
doing all possible honour to the 
occasion which called them together, 
could not fail in affording amuse- 
ment and pleasure to its guests. It 
was so large that, when fully in- 
habited, it seemed almost to contain 
the population of a small town; and 
this circumstance in itself was a 
security for success, because every 
one was sure to find some congenial 
society. The young are easily 
pleased, and ready to find some 
good in everything. To them every 
cloud has a silver lining; and no- 
thing is wholly evil in their eyes. 
But their elders are neither so 
easily satisfied nor so well disposed. 
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They are more critical, and more 
exigéant— more something which 
interferes with their enjoyment of 
life. But at Hornby Castle he must 
have been very crabbed and hard to 
please who could not find something 
pleasant and congenial in the varied 
society which was now collected in 
honour of Lord Proudacre’s having 
attained his majority. Mothers with 
lovely daughters—and of course all 
mothers think their daughters lovely 
—were in a flutter of delight, for 
who could tell that the young mil- 
lionaire might not be ¢pris with one 
of them? At all events, it was not 
impossible, and, to many minds, 
what is not absolutely impossible 
soon becomes hopeful. It had been 
a profitable time for the milliners, 
for no expense was spared by the 
‘chaperons’ to embellish the ap- 
ce of their lovely charges. 
verything that could set off their 
wares to the best advantage on 
so important an occasion was 
universally voted to be money 
well spent, which might, possibly, 
return a high interest. There was 
that vulgar Lady Chesterford with 
her daughter, no longer young, but 
who imagined she possessed the gift 
of eternal youth, and who always 
selected the last and most popular 
débutante as her ‘ dear friend,’ as if 
all the rest were too old to be her 
companions. She was always, like 
her mother, dressed in the most 
outré fashion ; and it was said, and 
generally believed, that poor Lord 
Chesterford, who had nothing but 
his pension as a retired and now 
superannuated chancellor, found 
himself nearly swamped by the cost- 
liness and variety of the foilettes of 
his wife and daughter. He was a 
somewhat prosy man, but could tell 
a story well; and his everlasting 
reminiscences obtained for him a 
certain amount of success. He was 
one of the Duke of Broadlands’ 
oldest political friends, and they 
used to retire into remote corners 
to settle the affairs of the state, 
which, if the expression of their 
faces, and the solemnity of their 
manner might be taken as any indi- 
cation of its condition, it might be 
inferred that the country was on 
the very verge of ruin. Then there 
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was Lady Caroline Hardy and her 
daughter, who is one of the beauties 
of the day, but who, for some inex- 
plicable reason, is not popular. 
Whether she is dull or ill-tempered 
it is impossible to say, because 
opinion is divided, but she has not 
the success to which her beauty 
entitles her. Her mother was a 
celebrated beauty, but not over- 
wise; and it was always said that 
her husband was not sorry to die, 
and used to say, with a double 
entendre in his words, that he had 
prayed for many years for his re- 
lease. Mr. and Lady Barbara Bucket 
and their son and daughter con- 
tributed their share to the enter- 
tainment of the company at Hornby 
Castle. She was an ambitious 
woman, who was always aiming at 
being the grande dame of the county 
in which she lived. She was a 
discreet woman, for she never let 
any one know the inside of her 
mind. It was ible it had no 
inside; but if it had she guarded it 
well, so that no one should look 
into it. She bad an eternal smile, 
of a peculiar kind, in which the 
thin upper lip seemed lost in teeth ; 
and say what you would, of sorrow 
or joy, you were sure to be greeted 
by the same inexpressive smile. 
Her sole object in life was to become 
the reigning queen of Swampsbire. 
Her husband was a man who 
lived upon the news he gleaned 
from other men, and he had a 
peculiar way of creeping up to 
people who were engaged in con- 
versation, that he might learn the 
subject of it. His thirst for inform- 
ation was unbounded, and he was 
generally known as ‘the Swamp- 
shire Investigator.’ He would have 
made an admirable reporter had 
his lot in life been cast differently. 
As it was, he was always welcomed 
by those who live upon other people’s 
affairs, and room was always made 
for him in certain coteries of tea- 
drinking elderly women, who in- 
variably him by saying, 
‘ Ah, here’s Mr. Bucket; he is sure 
to know all about it. He will tell 
us. Oh, Mr. Bucket, we are so glad 
to see you. Have you heard whether 
it is true that Lady Jones called 
her husband Sir Henry an old fool, 
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because he lost thirty shillings at 
whist to Sir Ralph Gambler? And 
do you know whether it is true that 
Lord and Lady Goosey are going to 
be separated because they are al- 
ready tired of each other? You are 
sure to know, because you know 
everything.” Then Mr. Bucket 
would twiddle his watch-key, and 
would say that he ‘did not know, 
but had heard,” &. All these 
people furnished a fund of amuse- 
~ to those who appreciated their 
——. or liked to play them 
ff for the entertainment of others. 

Miss. D—— and her son were such 
pleasant, cheery, and unpretentious 
people that they were always well 
received; besides which they were 
so pleasant to themselves and one 
another, that they were, without any 
effort on their part, agreeable com- 
pany & generally. Mrs. D——, who 
natural gift for private 
theatricals, was in great request; 
and as she loved burnt cork, foot- 
lights, and everything connected 
with the stage, she was in her 


element at once, ready to give a help- . 


ing hand wherever it was wanted. 
She could improvise a dress out of 
very scanty materials, and could 
compose the most successful pro- 
logue on the shortest notice. She 
could arrange a tableau with true 
artistic skill; and as tableaux and 
private theatricals were a part of 
the programme of the festivities, 
she was in hourly requisition—the 
referee on all disputed points, who 
could, with her consummate tact, 
make people do exactly what they 
were required to do. She and her 
son Arthur, in the meanwhile, enter- 
tained themselves each day by 
comparing notes, and commenting 
on the events as they occurred ; 
and the daily reunions between 
mother and son were the best com- 
mentary of the proceedings which 
took place on the momentous occa- 
sion of Lord Proudacre’s attaining 
his majority. 

Not only in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Hornby Castle, but 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the county of Tuftunshire the 
Duke of Broadlands was held in 
great awe and respect. His word 
was law; his disapproval a grave 


calamity. Surrounded by small 
squires and self-important clergy, 
he reigned like a king over the 
whole county; and they who were 
so fortunate as to be admitted 
within the gracious precincts of 
Hornby Castle, and into the Duke’s 
confidence, were the envy of all 
their neighbours, and themselves 
elated at the notice that was taken 
of them. It was quite a tradition 
in the county that the mind of his 
Grace, on all local politics, should 
be taken before any one would 
venture to move in any matter; 
and when, on a certain memorable 
occasion, one of the squires of 
Taftuntshire presumed to have an 
opinion of his own, and to endeavour 
to maintain it against the Duke 
of Broadlands, the whole of that 
deferential county was aghast at 
his presumption, and was in haste 
to propitiate the favour of the 
Duke, and assure him that it was 
but an isolated instance of a man 
daring to think for himself. The 
clergy and the gentry were, in fact, 
more or less dependents of the great 
man. They who were in favour 
were flattered by it to their very 
bent, and they who were not lived 
on hoping, even against hope, that 
their turn might come some day. 
The submissiveness and deference 
of these good people, their anxiety 
to propitiate the rising sun, and to 
do all honour to the Goldust family, 
was a source of great amusement 
to Mrs. D—— and her son, who 
commented on the flunkeyism of 
these country folk in no measured 
terms. 

* Mother,’ said Arthur D—— one 
day, as he sat in Mrs. D——’s room, 
in the interval before dressing-time, 
talking over the events of the day, 
and canvassing the various guests 
who had arrived,—‘ Mother, did you 
see what a fix that poor Mr. Luvtin 
was in when the “ great man” called 
on him to repeat what he was saying 
to that young liberal, Harry Phree- 
think?” How he stammered and 
spluttered; and how sold he was 
when Harry, enjoying the fun, said 
that Mr. Luvtin was agreeing with 
him in thinking that there should 
be an extension of the franchise, but 
that they had only as yet agreed 
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that a bill should be introduced, 
but had not settled the details.’ 

‘Oh! that was it, then, that made 
the Duke give one of his ominous 
“ Ah’s! 

‘Yes; and did you see how it 
shut up poor old Luvtin? I pitied 
the man. He won’t sleep a wink 
while he is in the house, because he 
will feel he has regularly put his 
foot into it. How I did enjoy it, 
though!’ 

‘It was a shame, though, my dear 
Arthur, of your friend Harry to 
make so much mischief.’ 

‘ Mischief, mother ! why, bless you, 
it will blow over in no time.’ 

‘Never, Arthur. The Duke never 
allows the clergy to think for them- 
selves. Besides, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Luvtin has one of the Duke's 
livings.’ 

Arthur gave no reply, save a pro- 
longed whistle. 

‘What are you going to do, 
mother, about that young Raffles? 
He’ll never know his , and he 
is such an awful stick. In that 
love scene with Eva Robarts (by 
Jove, mother, what a pretty girl 
she is!) he provokes me out of ell 
patience.’ 

*No doubt, my boy; I can well 
believe it. Would you like to take 
his place ?” 

‘Nonsense! I don’t mean that. 
I am not such a fool as that. Why, 
the girl has not a penny, mother.’ 

‘I admire your philosophy, Ar- 
thur; and, after all, “ her face is her 
fortune,” as the old song says.’ 

‘I want to ask you, mother, who 
is that Doctor Medlar, that seems to 
be such an authority in arranging 
some of the tableaux ?” 

‘I cannot tell, except that he is a 
great friend of the Duchess’s—her 
own pet doctor that she swears by, 
and who seems to have the run of 
the house.’ 

‘I hate the man!’ 

‘So do I.’ 

* Did you see how he took hold of 
Emily Fitzgibbon’s chin, and said, 
“A little more this way, if you 
please—a Jeetle more still. Thank 
you; that will do. Now the head 
@ little thrown back; thank you. 
Allow me,” and again the fellow 
took hold of her chin to arrange 
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her pose 48 he liked. I had no 
patience with him.’ 

‘And how did Emily Fitzgibbon 
like it?’ 

‘Like it! She looked as if sho 
could have knocked him down. 
Did you hear that after it was over 
she went up to Lady Lavinia Gol- 
dust, and said she must decline 
taking any further part in the 
tableaux ?” 

*No; did she though! 1 wonder 
whether that is really true, because 
Lord Proudacre seems rather taken 
with her, and I don’t somehow 
think she would like to affront 
them.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I can tell you 
she was awfully put out; and when 
that little doctor came forward after- 
wards, to assure her that it was the 
best tableau of the evening, she 
scarcely vouchsafed him any reply, 
but gave him a look expressive of 
ineffable contempt. I think it was, 
after all, your fault, mother.’ 

‘Mine! How could it bo mine? 
What could I have to do with that 
man ?” 

‘You could have prevented his 
interfering.’ 

‘Lady Lavinia and her mother 
assigned to us our proper places, 
and, as you know, I am mistress of 
the robes, and have to arrange all 
about the dresses. I am the genius 
that presides over calico, cotton, 
velvet, and the rouge-pot. But 
there goes the dressing-bell, and if 
you don’t hurry off I shall not be in 
time for dinner, and shall again 
offend against the laws of Hornby 
Castle, of which punctuality is one.” 

‘I say, mother, what a pompous, 
stiff old prig he is.’ 

‘Yes; but a most kindhearted 
man. I have known him do the 
most generous acts, in spite of his 
character for stint and screw.’ 

* Well, I must be off, else I shall 
offend his mightiness.’ 

Every day they sat down fifty to 
dinner. There was a magnificent 
state dining-room, capable of accom- 
modating a vast number, and even 
this large party was not out of pro- 
portion to it. It was built of stone, 
with richly groined roof, and hand- 
some oak panelling occupied one- 
third of the walls. A huge fireplace 
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and richly-carved stone chimney- 
piece filled up the centre of the 
room, reaching almost up to the 
ceiling ; while a large oriel window 
opposite the fireplace, and another 
the same character, only 

still, at right angles to it, added to 
its appearance. It was one of those 
rooms which strike the beholder 
with awe. It required numbers to 
be able to grapple with its oppres- 
sive magnificence, and a smaller 
party would have been silenced by 
it. As it was, the room resounded 
with the sound of merry voices, 
and there was no lull in the laughter 
and merriment that prevailed. The 
first day the Duke of Broadlands 
seemed bewildered by the unwonted 
sounds, and, had he dared, would 
have been tempted to read the Riot 
Act; but his astonishment gave 
way before the resolute determina- 
tion of every one to enjoy himself, 
and he was carried away by the 
strong current, and found himself 
at last taking part in the surround- 
ing revelry. 

As the Duchess left the dining- 
room, she went up to the Duke and 
begged him not to remain there 
long, as so much had to be done in 
the way of entertainment for the 
large company of neighbours who 
were expected to arrive for the 
tableaux and ball which was to 
succeed them. 

The tenantry had been already 
regaled in the most sumptuous 
manner. The preceding day, which 
was the important one in Lord 
Proudacre’s life, had been devoted 
to feasting the tenants and the poor 
on the estate. Each poor family 
had beef and bread, ge | 
and beer, and a week’s wages; an 
every cottage bore ample testimony 
to the unwonted generosity and 
liberality of the Duke of Broad- 
lands. The tenants had been as- 
sembled in a large iron room which 
had been erected for the occasion, 
and all the company at the Castle 
dined with them, and it was gene- 
rally voted to have been great fun. 
The Duke relaxed somewhat from 
his wonted dignity of manner, and 
actually condescended to some pley- 
ful witticisms in his intercourse 
with his tenants. Lord Proudacre 
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acquitted himself more than credit- 
ably ; and there were some who were 
malicious enough to say that there 
were indications of his views be- 
coming more liberal than any which 
bad hitherto prevailed at Hornby 
Castle—a suspicion which never en- 
tered the Duke’s head, happily both 
for himself and Lord Proudacre ; for 
if such an idea had suggested itself 
to him as a possibility, it must have 
led to distrust and estrangement, as 
the Duke looked upon political con- 
sistency as the greatest of moral 
virtues, and would have preferred 
any esclandre to the abandonment 
of the family tradition. 

No sooner had the gentlemen left 
the dining-room, than Mrs. D—— 
was hurried off to her green-room, 
where, with rouge-pot, paint, and 
powder, she was soon busily em- 
ployed in putting the finishing 
touches to those who were to figure 
in the tableaux. Dr. Medlar was 
busy on the stage, in front of which 
a large gold frame was fastened, 
across the inside of which some 
crape had been strained. But the 


‘little doctor was the presiding 


genius, giving offence to all save 
the Duchess, who could see no fault 
in her ‘dear Doctor Medlar.’ He 
was a little man, with bright eyes, 
a hook-nose, and brilliant com- 
plexion; not unlike. a Jew, very 
unlike a gentleman, with effemi- 
nate, would-be-insinuating manners. 
Mrs. D—— was referred to very 
often, because the spirit of rebellion 
against the doctor was very general, 
and none of the ladies, young or 
old, liked to be twisted and twirled 
about at his pleasure, as if they were 
nothing better than lay figures. 
There was the scene between 
Jeanie and Effie Deans in prison ; 
between Sir Henry Lee and Alice, 
where she kneels at his feet, while 
he sat in a wicker arm-chair, listen- 
ing to a respectable old man whose 
dilapidated dress showed something 
of the clerical habit; and another 
in which the Fair Maid of Perth 
listens, in an attitude of devout 
attention, to the instructions of a 
Carthusian monk. But one of the 
happiest of all was a Dutch picture, 
in which a family group was repre- 
sented, some engaged in needle- 
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work, others playing at cards, while 
some younger ones played with 
their toys on the floor, as their 
elders slept soundly in their arm- 
chairs, with half-emptied glasses by 
their side. The grouping, the varied 
dresses, all the accessories told so 
well that it took every one by sur- 
prise, and elicited the most enthu- 
siastic applause. After these were 
over, they adjourned to the draw- 
ing-rooms, and then reassembled 
in the saloon, where dancing was 
kept up until a late hour. 

The next morning, Arthur D—— 
felt disinclined to join the party in 
the racket-court, and, yawning from 
sheer fatigue (for he had been in 
great request for the tableaux, and 
was an inveterate dancer), he saun- 
tered leisurely into his mother’s 
room, saying — 

* Well, mother, will you bet? Is 
Proudacre going to marry Emily 
Fitzgibbon ? 

‘Marry Emily. Fitzgibbon !—not 
he. Why, no Goldust ever married 
a Whig. The Duke would die of it.’ 

‘But, mother, fellows sometimes 
think for themselves on such mat- 
ters.’ 

‘Perhaps so: but that will never 
be. I should pity her if that were 
to take place, for she would not 
have a comfortable berth of it.’ 

‘Why so?” 

‘Because the Duke takes upon 
himself the responsibility of think- 
ing for all his family, and he would 
never forgive the intrusion of such 
thorough Whig blood into his 
house.’ 

‘Is he such a bigot in politics? 

* Yes, indeed ; in politics, in reli- 
gion, in everything. Don’t you see 
in what awe he is held by all 
the county-people?— how they bow 
and scrape when they come within 
a hundred yards of him? 

‘ By-the-by, did you see what a 
fright young Snobere was in, when 
he nearly knocked his Grace over 
as he was waltzing with that gay 
Mrs. Neerdowell? He stammered 
his apologies as if his last hope of 
heaven was on the very verge of 
being lost. He was in such an 
awful fright.’ 

‘Who is it you are speaking of, 
Arthur? Is it that round, chubby- 


faced youth who asked you, when 
you were in the green-room, what 
sort of tap they kept at Hornby 
Castle ?’ 

* Yes, mother, the same. He was 
the fellow you padded so nicely 
for the sleepy Dutchman in the 
“Family Group.”’ 

‘I remember; and who has been 
making such violent love to Blanche 
Oxenford.’ 

‘Exactly ; whenever, at least, 
Mrs. Neerdowell will let him.’ 

* By-the-by, Arthur, who is that 
Mrs. Neerdowell? She is very 
pretty; but rather dangerous, isn’t 
she?’ 

* Well, there are all sorts of stories 
about her. Some say she is a widow ; 
others that she is a divorcée’ 

‘What? a divorcée at Hornby 
Castle! Why, the very walls would 
fall upon us if such a thing were 
even suspected. But what is she?’ 

*I cannot tell: I have been try- 
ing to find out. She came with 
those Merewethers that the Duke 
Was so civil to.’ 

‘And she is determined to take 
our fat Dutchman by storm; and 
he, foolish fellow! is flattered by it. 
Arthur, you men are silly fellows.’ 

* Because, dear mother, you wo- 
men are so pleasant. Isn’t that it?’ 

‘I don’t know why it is; only 
that there is no man that a clever 
woman cannot make a fool of. You 
remember Samson ?’ 

Arthur looked grave, and then 
asked his mother when she intended 
to leave Hornby Castle. 

*I am rather tired of all this row. 
Cannot we take a small cottage 
somewhere, and rusticate a little 
while? Idon’t care where it is. We 
might get down some books from 
Mudie’s, and read and be quiet; for 
it seems to me that, wherever one 
visits in the country, one is sure to 
find as much row and racket as 
there is in London, with fewer op- 
portunities of escaping from it and 
of doing what one likes.’ 

‘But, my dear Arthur, you are 
quite blasé. What does it all mean? 
You did not open that, when we 
came here for this ial occasion, 
we should find the house empty, or 
do nothing but twiddle finger and 
thumb from morning to night. I 
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was here once, some years ago, when 
there was scarcely any one here but 
ourselves, and I never shall forget 
the pompous solemnity of it all. 
Oh, no! take my word for it that 
Hornby Castle is only bearable when 
there is what you call a “row” 
going on.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear mother, you are so 
fond of society.’ 

‘Fond of my own kind? Yes, 
and so will you be when you are as 
old asITam. It is only the young 
who think it a happiness to sit at 
home and live upon themselves.’ 

‘Not at all: I do not wish for 
that. But just remember where we 
have been. You found row. and 
racket at the Garringtons; I found 
the same at Garzington. And then 


at Filey with the Splashfords, and 
at Danesford with the Neverests; 
and now here there is not a mo- 
ment’s quiet. Morning, noon, and 
night the top is made to spin.’ 

* But you were not any more con- 
tented with your life in the High- 
lands.’ 


‘No; but that was for a dif- 
ferent reason: because there was no 
guiding hand to direct and arrange 
what was to be done.’ 

‘My dear boy, you are, like the 
rest of your sex, never contented.’ 

‘Indeed, no. I am not discon- 
tented; but I own that I like to sit 
here with you, and——’ 

‘Grumble.’ 

*No, mother; you are wrong.’ 

* What, then, do you call it? and 
why should you be so weary? I can 
remember when you never could 
have enough of it; when I had to 
run after Lady This, and Mrs. That, 
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to get invitations for you, and spent 
a fortune in aed pws to get you 
into all the row and racket you now 
profess to dislike.’ 

* Well, mother, it was so; and I 
suppose that I have had enough of 
it. “ All work, and no play, makes 
Jack a dull boy;” but I suspect, 
all play would make him very sick. 
But tell me—was it like this in your 
day, when you were quite young ?” 

‘I am amused at the delicate way 
in which you say quite young, as if 
you wished to let me down easy. 
No; things were very different in 
my young — We used to pay 
longer visits are now paid, and 
visited at fewer houses. Travelling 
was @ more difficult and expensive 
affair. We had more friends and 
fewer acquaintances then. Now the 
tables are turned, and friendships 
are comparatively rare. It is all 
owing to the facility of travelling, 
which has made us more restless, 
and more dependent upon excite- 
ment.’ 

Mrs. D—— was not far wrong. 
Steam has set society in motion ; and 
go where we will, we find everything 
in a state of progress. It is only 
in such places as Hornby Castle, 
weighted as itis by the pompous 
old Duke of Broadlands, that things 
seem to stand still; and yet even 
there, as we have lately seen, cir- 
cumstances have proved too strong 
for him; and Hornby Castle will 
live in Arthur D——’s memory as a 
place in which there was as little 
quiet as could be found in other 
places which are avowedly given up 
to pleasure. 
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THE LAST RUN WITH THE HARRIERS. 


T was the very day after last 
Christmas, when all England 
had a bilious headache, and Napo- 
leon, had he but known the proper 
time, might have come over, landed, 
conquered, and dictated a new coup 
d’éat from Windsor Castle, that Mr. 
Samuel Felix found himself the pos- 
sessor of 4000/. a year. I saw it in 
his face. Hitherto, it must be said, 
Mr. Felix had never been an inte- 
resting person. He had a poor wit. 
He had neither a good wine-cellar 
nor a pretty sister, and how there- 
fore was he to win the respect of 
his fellow men? But on this morn- 
ing his dull, dry countenance under- 
went a sort of transfiguration. When 
he told me of his good fortune he 
became quite lovely in my eyes: he 
was no more plain Mr. Felix, of 
Great Tower Street, but a noble and 
handsome gentleman, whom any 
one might be proud to know. 

With a gushing generosity of con- 
fidence he flew into a recital of what 
he was about to do with his newly- 
discovered treasure. He would buy 
a house in Kent; he would go off to 
a wine-merchant’s that very day; 
he would take in ‘The Field;’ he 
would purchase a stud, but would 
begin by buying 4 first-rate hunter. 
Now there is nothing in which an 
unwary man may be so easily swin- 
dled as in buying a horse, and so, 
out of pure good-nature, I sold him 
one of mine. 

Mr. Felix assumed the réle of a 
country gentleman with a charming 
dexterity; but pressure of legal 
business and other matters pre- 
vented his going out with the 
hounds so soon as he would have 
wished. Towards the end of last 
month, however, I received intima- 
tion that I might send down the 
horse I had sold him, for that 
he meant to go out with Lord 
Switchem’s harriers the last day of 
the season; and could I get myself 
another mount, he asked, and re- 
main over night at the Beeches? 
Now as I had invested the money 

id me by Mr. Felix for my former 

orse in the purchase of another a 
trifle better—perhaps one might say 


a good deal better—there was no 
difficulty about the mount; and so, 
at an early hour on that fresh 
March morning, I rode past Mr. 
Felix's lodge and up to the hall- 
door of the Beeches. My friend 
showed me over the house with a 
graceful and blushing modesty, for 
as yet he was not quite accustomed 
to the grandeur of the place, and at 
ten o’clock the horses were ordered 
to be brought round. 

The meet was at half-past ten. 
Mr. Felix, with a bran-new whip in 
his hand, went out to look at the 
hunter, and pretended to regard 
him with a calmly critical air. 

* Good long pastern,’ he said, with 
a judicious nod of approval. 

Bobby turned round, with that 
big, black, fall eye of his, to look at 
his new master, and it seemed to 
me then that my friend was a little 
nervous. He went forward and pat- 
ted the animal’s neck, and called 
a poor old man and a good old man, 
while the groom stood by, evidently 
wondering at the delay. Mr. Felix 
looked all over the horse again; he 
again patted his horse’s neck and 
addressed him as ‘ poor old Bobby ;’ 
then he discovered something wrong 
with the handle of his whip. 

A thought struck me. Had Mr. 
Felix never ridden before? or was 
I to be the innocent cause of his 
death? He began to caress the 
animal in quite a hysterical way, 
with a vain effort to conceal his agi- 
tation. Perhaps, too, I thought, 
Mr. Felix had not made his will, 
and at this moment Mrs. Felix, a 
rosy little lady, came to the window 
to smile a farewell to her lord. «A 
Jarewell! I turned away: I dared 
not look that simple creature in the 
tace. 

But at length he managed to 
struggle into the saddle, and away 
we rode. Over the hill and down 
again, and lo! before us, far over 
the fresh green pla:::, were a number 
of minute dark specks that moved 
hither and thither in the yellow 
mist of sunshine. As we drew 
nearer the mass of rider= increased ; 
we saw the whip flourishing his 
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white leather thong, and keeping 

eae a 
8 logs which, in despite o 
him, would sniff about the common, 
to the amazement of certain long- 
necked snowy geese. The sight 
inspired Mr. Felix. He seemed to 
forget the uncomfortable bobbing 
in the anddle which he was enduring. 
He became quite radiant and enthu- 
siastic. 

‘ What a morning!’ he cried, with 
an incautious flourish of his whip, 
which made Bobby swerve, to my 
friend’s evident terror. ‘Look at 
the light along these hills! And 
the hedges, how mn they are! 
By Jove! I believe I could smell 
these wild flowers half a mile off. 
See! that is Lord Switchem, he 
with the green coat, on the roan. 
And there are his two daughters, in 
front of that old squire. Isn’t the 
yeongust a splendid-looking gell— 
full, fine-blown, pink English face, 
such as you see in magazines, you 
know; and how she sits her horse, 
to be sure! And do you think this 
old Bobby ‘ll go well ?” 

My friend’s garrulous a 
was making him forgetful. bby 
threw up his head at a bit of news- 
paper lying in the road, and, but 
for a lucky snatch at the mane, Mr. 
Felix would have been in the road 
also. As he shoved himself back in 
his saddle, he threw a hasty glance 
towards the ladies to see if they had 
witnessed the mishap—the ridicu- 
lous old fop that he was. 

Brisk and lively indeed was the 
scene in front of the inn—gentlemen 
dismounting from their dog-carts; 
two or three rather fresh horses 
prancing on their hind legs and 
spattering about the turf of the 
common; the master saluting his 
friends as they arrived; the ladies 
walking their horses up and down 
to show the full sweep of their gored 
skirts; one or two thirsty or timo- 
rous riders ing into the inn for 
a thimbleful of ‘jumping-powder ;’ 
the whip flicking at this or that 
stray hound which had so little 
self-respect as to claim acquaintance 
with a ragged and forlorn-looking 
cur that had come out to see the 
show. Mr. Felix rode up to shake 
hands with Lord Switchem, the tall, 
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thin, spare man with 

eye and eagle beak. 

made a little joke, and 

vain attempted to smile, his face 
being filled with alarm ata certain 
friskiness which Bobby was beg 
ning to exhibit. My friend then 
lifted his hat in a graceful manner 
to the two ladies, and came back 
in happy unconsciousness of tho 


oo appearance of his elbows 
legs. 


Then away we went up the nearest 
lane, the whip still keeping in sore 
restraint these dappled heads and 
flickering sterns, until the master 
ag oy rode his horse up a bank 
on the left, the dogs following him 
into a long undulating turnip-field. 
When we were all in the field I no- 
ticed thaton Mr. Felix’s face there 
dwelt a singular solemnity. Pro- 
sently he rode over to me and said— 

‘If I see a hare what must I do?’ 

‘ Keep with the hounds, and they'll 

see her as soon as you will, And 
mind, if you ride down any of the 
dogs, Lord Switchem may perhaps 
use discourteous language.’ 
- I lost sight of Mr. Felix then ; 
but in a few moments [{ had my 
attention recalled to him by hearing 
an unearthly halloo. 

‘There she goes!’ he shrieked, 
pointing to a rabbit which one ot 
the dogs, having unearthed, seemed 
inclined to follow. 

The pack wheeled round in obe- 
dience to the cry, and doubtless he 
thought he had done something 
fine, when a frightful torrent of 
execration was heard, and Lord 
Switchem, in a furious passion, rode 
by. The whip, too, quite as in- 
censed, but only grumbling the 
oaths his master uttered, rode at 
the hound which had led astray the 
others, and, coming down with the 
full force of his arm, curled the 
lithe leather thong round her body. 
Then there was a yell. 

* Why, what do you mean?’ cried 
Felix, shocked at such cruelty. 

* Didn't you see it was a rabbit? 
and you set the whole pack astray,” 
said another rider, in accents of bit- 
ter scorn, the whip being too angry, 
or too prudent, to reply. - 

‘It was the dog’s fault, not mine,’ 
grumbled Felix to me; but there 
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was a great blush of shame on his 
face, and he willingly fell to the rear. 

The dogs, having been recalled to 
their duty, began to scour the field 
once more, and in a very few mo- 
ments they simultaneously lifted up 
their voice and sent forth the joyful 
cry. Moved by a sudden instinct, 
the hounds closed into a dense com- 
pact body, and darted off with that 
sharp, plaintive howl. Here and 
there a horse, grown instantaneously 
mad with the piping of the shrill 
music, carried his rider headlong 
down the slope ata pace which was 
certainly uncomfortable over the 
superterranean turnips; while the 
hare, running almost in a straight 
line, crossed the road at the foot of 
the incline and went straight up the 
opposite hill. Here I lost sight of 

. Felix. There was a nasty bit 
of hedge at the foot of the turnip- 
field, which the two ladies took 
beautifully; but I knew that Mr. 
Felix, if he had the least regard for 
his wife, and if Bobby would allow 
him, would find some other method 
of 


egress. 
And how well the dogs ran! You 


could have covered them with a blan- 
ket, as the sporting correspondents 
say. But the hare, having been headed, 
doubled round the hill and made for 
the road again, not a few laggard 
riders profiting by her resolution. 
Now where was Mr. Felix? Neither 
he nor Bobby was within sight, and 
surely there had been nothing to 
prevent his at least gaining upon 
the dogs on their return. On 
reaching the road the pack suddenly 
found themselves at fault; the hare 
having taken a sharp turn to the 
right, they had overrun the scent, 
but immediately spreading them- 
selves out, they worked about both 
hedges, their noses to the ground 
and their white sterns wagging in 
and out the thick briars, while the 
whip kept keen watch for the first 
recovery of the trail. And, as it 
happened, a certain Bessy again 
gave tongue, receiving the warm 
commendation of her master as she 
led her companions off in pursuit. 
Tho hare had evidently made for 
the turnip-field where we had first 
found her; and just as the hounds, 
in full cry, were struggling up the 


bank and leaping the poe. what 
should jump clean into road 
but Bobby! 

He was riderless. There was a 
little titter of laughter among the 
men, for presently Mr. Felix walked 
up to the hedge and looked over. 

‘Make him jump back,’ said he, 
piteously, seeing that the other 
riders were now half way up the 
turnip-field. 

‘Come along, and take your 
horse.’ 

‘I can't,’ he said, ap tly al- 
most ready to cry; ‘I shall lose the 
place where my whip ey get I 
am sure it was here. And I shan’t 
try to ride again over these turnips.’ 

_ Are you going home, My ? 

e quietly disappeared, leaving 
me in ch of Bobby. Suddenly, 
however, I heard a shout from him. 

‘Oh! by Jove, here they come— 
straight down on me—what am I 
to do? 

The cry of the hounds was coming 
nearer and still nearer, until, a few 
feet on the other side of the hedge, 
there rose the shrill squeak! squeak! 
of the hare being killed. left 
Bobby to his fate, and rode up the 
bank and through the nearest gap. 
Here a pretty picture presented 
itself. Mr. Felix, half-dead with 
terror, and not daring to move lest 
the maddened dogs should fly at 
him, was standing and looking at 
them worrying the hare from mouth 
to mouth, while Lord Switchem, 
riding down the hill, and followed 
by the whole field, was shouting to 
him to seize the killed hare from 
the hounds. Indeed, by the time I 
had rescued the bleeding carcase 
there was little need for the master 
to cut it open. 

‘Shall we send the hare round to 
your house, Mr. Felix? said Lord 
Switchem, pleasantly, while there 
was a great burst of laughter from 
the ‘field;’ and, ind @ more 
pitiable object than my friend, stand- 
ing there among the hounds, it was 
not often their lot to see. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me what I 
ought to have done? said Felix, 
quite savagely, as he caught Bobby, 
and mounted. ‘You don’t expect 
that one learns to hunt hares in 
Cheapside ?” 
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Tt was useless to point out the 
fact that I had never undertaken to 
be his preceptor in these matters, 
for now every one was hastening to 
overtake the hounds, which were 
already drawing a low piece of mea- 
dow some five h off. 
Before we could reach the ground 
the hounds were in cry; but as the 
hare went straight away over several 
tracts of meadow land, we were ere 
long up with the crowd. She led 
the dogs down to a long, low clump 
of alders lying beside a broad but 
not very deep stream, and here the 
scent was lost. There ensued five 
minutes of painful uncertainty. 
Part of the field kept hovering 
about the corner of the meadow, 
the others crossed the stream by a 
ford and struggled through the 
alders to the opposite corner of the 
cover. Now, Lord Switchem was in 
the former group, and we distinctly 
saw him pass, without recognition, 
a tall, fair-moustachioed young gen- 
tleman who stood by a stile, a shot- 
belt over his shoulder, a gun in his 
hand, and a large brown retriever 
at his feet. Not dreaming that we 


were likely to intrude upon a pri- 
vate conversation, Mr. Felix and I 
rode up to reconnoitre the ford, and, 


in doing so, found that we were 
closely followed by Lord Switchem’s 
youngest daughter, who, drawing 
near to the young gentleman who 
was leaning against the stile, said 
rapidly to him— 

* Und gehst du heute Abend fort? 

‘Ja wohl, Liebschen,’ said this 
person, in an under tone; ‘ komme 
aber um neun Uhr.’ 

‘Hier? 

He nodded in reply, and she 
turned to look after her sister, as 
though she had been diligently ob- 
serving the water. 

‘I say,’ said Felix, ‘ what did that 
fellow aay to her just now? 

‘He remarked that elderly gen- 
tlemen had no business to pry into 
lovers’ secrets.’ 

‘ That’s your fun,’ said Felix, with 
a sneer; ‘but hark! there go the 
dogs again; and see! they’re making 
across the field yonder.’ 

So there was nothing for it but a 
simultaneousrush tothe ford. The 
younger lady, gracefully lifting up 


the skirt of her habit, and not even 
looking at the young gentleman, 
urged her horse into the stream, 
notwithstanding that it tried to 
stand and paw the water with its 
forefoot. 

* Now, Mr. Felix,’ said some one, 
‘come along.’ 

But a slight cry escaped the lips 
of my friend, and, turning, I just 
caught sight of him slipping off the 
saddle,as Bobby, right in the middle 
of the stream, began to rear up on 
his hind legs. ‘The next moment 
Mr. Felix was in the water, whence 
he emerged puffing and snorting 
like a hippopotamus; while Bobby, 
tempted by the current, was rapidly 
making his way down the bed of the 
river. With two or three furious 
plunges Felix succeeded in over- 
taking him and laying hold of the 
bridle. 

*You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,’ he cried, in a magnificent 
rage, ‘sitting laughing there, when 
it is all owing to your having sold 
me a horse which no one could ride. 
Perhaps you think it fun. I don't; 
and in the City we would call the 
transaction by a harder name.’ 

* My dear sir,’ I observed, ‘I did 
not bargain to teach you riding, as 
well as give you a horse, for sixty 
guineas; and as you don’t seem to 
want my looking after you, I'll bid 
you good-day.’ 

*Oh! I say,’ cried Mr. Felix, in 
despair, ‘ wait a minute! Wouldn’t 
Idoas much for you? You've no 
more conscience than a wild bear ; 
and it is all owing to your con- 
founded horse.’ 

Unfortunately, when he did ma- 
nage to lay hold of the bridle, there 
was no place on either side of the 
stream for him to land, and he was 
therefore under the necessity of 
walking against the current, Bobby 
very unwillingly following. I soon 
discovered that my friend’s tone of 

laintive entreaty was but a guise ; 
or so soon as he was again mounted 
he began ‘ nagging’ as before. 

‘Serves me right for buying a 
horse without having tried him first. 
I dare say you fellows think it 
rather fine to palm off a vicious 
horse. Hem! I don’t Men ot 
principle don’t. And now, you see, 
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they’re all away before us: and I’ve 
made myself ridiculous before the 
whole field.’ 

‘ There I quite agree with you.’ 


*Do you? Do you mean to say 
that one man of the lot could ride 
this horse ?’ 

* Why, a baby could ride him.’ 

‘But I’m not a baby: and now 
I suppose, as they’re two or three 
miles away, we had better go 
home.’ 

Mr. Felix was a by the 
long, yelping whine of the dogs, 
which were clearly coming down 
again to the alders, and two minutes 
thereafter—we standing in perfect 
stillness—the hare leaped from a 
low bank and took the water gal- 
lantly. Louder and louder grew 
the cry of the hounds in the resonant 
wood, nearer and nearer came the 
sound of crackling branches and 
trampled leaves, and now the hare 
had just reached the opposite bank. 

‘Oh! by Jove, she'll escape!’ 
shouted Felix, as, oblivious of con- 
sequences, he spurred Bobby for- 
ward and made a great cut at the 
hare with his long whip. 

‘Hold hard! I yelled to him; 
and the next moment the dogs had 
simultaneously dashed into the 
water, spluttered or swam across, 
and were up the opposite bank and 
through the dried, white rushes. 
The hare took to the open, the 
dogs some thirty yards behind, and 
‘Now,’ I cried to Felix, ‘there is a 
chance for you.’ 

We were several seconds in ad- 
vance of the others, who were as 
yet struggling through the swamp 
to reach the ford, and Mr. Felix 
fairly laughed out with pleasure. 
How he mai to stick on I know 
‘not; for Bobby, warming to the 

/-work, was determined to have a 
run, whether with a rider or with- 
out. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted Felix, as 
he gallantly leaped a small drain 
about two feet wide, and again 
urged on his mad career. Several 
of the others had now overtaken 
him, however, and pretty much in 
a line they were approaching a ditch 
which was broad enough and deep 
enough to make several of the older 
hands look out for a safe place. 
The younger of the two ladies was 


the first to make the attempt, and 
her horse refused. 

‘Shall I give you a lead? said 
Felix, who was close behind her. 

Was he suddenly grown insane? 
Had the dip in the river, and the 
= reaction, produced a 

Whether he shut his eyes 
: et! I cannot say; but he rode 
full tilt at the ditch. "Bobby landed 
with his fore-feet well planted, but 
his hind-feet slipped in the soft 
mud, and my friend went straight 
as an arrow over his head, turned a 
somersault, and found himself lying 
in the field on his back. Felix got 
up, looked about him for a second 
in a bewildered manner, and the 
next second was again in the saddle. 
Had he been less dazed, he would 
have noticed, on rising, that two of 
his fellow-creatures similarly 
come to grief, and that a smaller boy, 
who had on @ small pony, 
was just creeping out of the 
water like a half-drowned rat. 

The hounds having overrun the 
scent near the border of a small 
plantation allowed the riders to 
gather together again. 

‘I was not ore only one,’ said 
Felix, ~ de cage, A up. 

y one?’ 

here were several tumbled off, 
and I was the first to get mounted 
again,’ he said, with a fine enthu- 
siasm mantling in his cheek ; ‘and, 
I say, this hon you sold me goes 
wonderfully. He’s a perfect jewel. 
You know I don’t feel quite at home 
on a horse while he’s trotting; but 
in full gallop I sit as easily as in an 
arm-chair; and you ~~ see when 
we get a good run again !’ 

Mr. Felix was certainly in a state 
of considerable excitement. It was 
clear to me that he was quite 
forgetfal of Mrs. Felix—wvenator te- 
nere conjugis immemor—and deter- 
mined, irrespective of results, to 
signalise himself in the Jast run of 
the season. Not to speak of Lord 
Switchem—whose acquaintance he 
had succeeded with considerable 
difficulty in making—there were the 
whole of his neighbours whom he 
wished to impress with a sense of 
his equestrian proficiency; and it is 
hard to say how much a man will 
risk in endeavouring to prove him- 
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self a grand cavalier. .Mr. Felix 
i his hunting-whip ; 


the weather being adverse to the 
lying of the scent. One would have 
thought that Mr. Felix had become 
a Foray. ng immediately on 
leaving his 
The hounds at length started 
another hare, and were presently in 
full cry after her across the mea- 
dows. Mr. Felix was now deter- 
mined to show fight. His misfor- 
tune at the ditch having terminated 
without breakage of bone was only 
an additional incentive, and Bobby 
very soon replied to his admonitions 
of whip and spur by putting on full 
steam. Away they went, over the 
fine level ground, until it seemed to 
me that Bobby was exercising his 
own choice of speed and path some- 
what markedly. Away they went, 
by stream, and ditch, and field, while 
Mr. Felix, ahead of all his compa- 
nions, was close upon the hounds. 
It was a beautifulran. If my friend 
sen poumeety come out to astonish 
colic acquaintances with the 
spirit of a City man, he could not 
have led off more brilliantly, every- 
thing being in his favour. At the 
same time it must be confessed that 
Mr. Felix, leaning back in the saddle, 
seemed making futile but vigorous 
efforts to restrain his steed, though 
the distance he speedily put ‘between 
himself and me soon prevented the 
eee of my judging. 

6 dogs were now going down 
hill, OMe Folie being far ahead of 
the rest of the field. I caught a 
ee of the spreckled heads and 

legs struggling through or jumping 
over a low quickset hedge, and at 
the same moment saw Bobby rise 
high into the air. The next mo- 
ment the whole disappeared ; there 


was a shrill shriek above the cry of 
the dogs; that cry ceased, and there 
was no heard but the clatter- 
ing of hoofs on the damp meadow 


And what was this next sound? 
Surely it could not be Lord Switchem 
who was using such horrible lan- 
guage, denouncing Mr. Felix, and 
himself, and everybody and every- 
thing in terms which might have 
made a prizefighter turn pal 

As I arrived at the hedge and 
looked over, a singular tableau was 
spread out before me. Mr. Felix 
was on foot, disconsolately wiping 
the mud off his new coat; Bobby 
was half a mile off, at full gallop ; 
Lord Switchem’s favourite hound, 
wey lay dead on the bank; and 

his lordship was in a passion which 
made his. thin, dry face as hot as 
fire. Let me draw a veil over that 
sad consummation of the day’s 
sport: the hare had been killed and 
the field were willing to return 
home. 

When Bobby had been caught 
and restored to his rider, Mr. Felix 


-observed to me— 


‘I consider Lord Switchem a most 
ungentlemanly man. I say he is 
no gentleman. But let him rave as 
he likes; it is the last day of the 
season, and what should Icare? I 
will avoid, however, for the future, 
one who has as little command over 
his tongue as over his temper.’ 

When Mr. Felix returned home 
he was quite triumphant in his tone. 
He informed the rosy little lady that 
they had killed two hares, and that 
he had witnessed the death of both. 
Mrs. Felix was quite charmed with 
this new proof of the grandeur and 
power of her husband. 

‘And that horse of yours,’ said 
Felix, ‘ M , eae a trump. And, I 
say, which champagne do you pre- 
fer—Clicquot, or Collin, or Moet ? 

W. B. 
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PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WEAVING THE SPELL. 


TORAL pleasures have been 

sung in every key, and when 
circumstances render it desirable 
that we should leave London, it is 
wise and well to remember that 
*God made the country, and man 
the town.’ The greenwood glade, 
and the rippling river, the dark 

ad mg and the ony wand 
by e purity, an 
the other watedieane of the rural dis- 
tricts, have a good deal in them for 
which we ought to be grateful. 
But there is a reverse to the shield. 
It may do intelligent human beings 
good to be socially ‘desolate’ at 
times. It does do them good in- 
deed, for it throws them back upon 
themselves, and obliges them to 
assiduously cultivate their own best 
for distraction’s sake. But it does 
not improve them to be ‘dumb’ be- 
cause they cannot without inter- 


mission ‘speak in the congregation 
> 


Haldon Hall stood well in the 
midst of what was generally desig- 
nated a ‘very good neighbourhood.’ 
A fair number of county families 
= centuries ago been planted in 

the soil surrounding the Heldon 
acres—had taken root in the same, 
and in some instances had flourished 
exceedingly. Additionally there 
were scattered about several more 
or less favourable specimens of 
*new men’ who had in some way 
or other set their mark upon the 
times in a remunerative way. More- 
over, in several instances the cleri- 
cal office was filled by scholarly di- 
vines—men who had an apt Greek 
quotation to utter on every subject 
that was mentioned before them, 
but who for all that were only one 
shade less dull than devout. 

Notwithstanding all these advan- 
tages, it may as well be acknow- 
‘ledged at once that it wasa dull 
neighbourhood —a neighbourhood 
‘that was by no means wax to re- 
ceive new impressions, however 


much it might resemble marble in 
its power of retaining them. It had 
never cordially approved of Mr. 
Bathurst’s long-continued unbroken 
absence. It could not cordially ap- 
prove of his presence now ‘ under 
the circumstances.’ 
The ‘circumstances’ which were 
a stumbling-block in Mr. Bathurst’s 
path to instantaneous popularity 
were Blanche Lyon and Beatrix 
Talbot, and his open devotion to the 
was shown s0 


alternate! 
by it ~ 3 
y an 

From the hour of > Talbot's 
first appearance at don it had 
been apparent to some of them that 
all was nct well with him. Hecould 
not concentrate himself upon the 
— resent, casting all business cares 
ind him, as entirely as was to be 
expected, considering he had been 
the mainspring of the move they 
had made into the country. The 
holiday for which he had so wearily 
sighed was evidently little more 
than an empty period in which he 
had a freer opportunity for the in- 
dulgence undisturbed anxious 
thought than was his portion to 
have in London. Those who thought 
of him at all in the first days of the 
Arcadian intoxication which made 


them find the mere act of living all- 
sufficient, felt that ‘a vague unrest, 
and a nameless longing: filled his 


breast.’ But even they did not stay 
to question the cause of it. Beatrix 
was sorry for him, but was not 
sufficiently intimate with her eldest 
brother to tell him that she was so. 
She was sorry that he alone of the 
party should be drawn in by some 
stern secret necessity from the lawn 
and the river and the wreathing 
roses of June, to: answer letters 
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which had arrived during breakfast 
and spoilt the same for him. ‘ For all 
the good Talbot gets out of all this 
he might as be listening to 
the last quotations in the City, 
Frank Bathurst said one morning, 
as, together with Lionel and the two 
pris he sat on the bank of the lake. 

hey had left Mr. Talbot in the 
ibrary writing quickly and ner- 
vously, and there had been that in 


his manner of replying to their 
solicitations that he would ‘come 
out and do nothing with them all 
the morning,’ which showed that 
his correspondence was of very 
a interest and importance to 


‘For my part, I believe Mr. Tal- 
bot enjoys it quite as much as we 
do,’ Blanche Lyon said, smiling. 
‘ The sun and the scent of the roses 
both manage to get in at the win- 
dow, so he can enjoy them, and 
make money, and despise us for 
wasting time simultaneously.’ 

they are three pure and un- 
deniable sources of pleasure; let 
us all count up our joys, and see if 
we are in a position to pity him for 
not being “one of us,”’ Frank Ba- 
thurst replied. 

‘ There shall be no reserves; we 
must set down each item of pleasure 
fairly. I wonder if we can do it!’ 
Blanche said, with a blush begin- 
ning to rise on her face. ‘You 
commence, Miss Talbot.’ 

Trixy shook her head. ‘No! 
what moral is there in being fair? 
What is the use of trying to ana- 
lyse happiness? We can't do it— 
no one can do it; can we, Lionel?’ 

‘Any how we can try,’ Frank 
Bathurst interrupted before Lionel 
could reply, and Blanche encou- 
raged him by saying, 

‘Hear the laughing philosopher! 
I believe you do w, Frank! 
I believe that you are the excep- 
tional being who is neither above 
being happy or saying what makes 
him so. You don’t vainly sigh after 

t elements that are never at- 

ined. We will hear your list first, 

it will nerve the rest. Now begin. 
You are happy because——’ 

* That sounds like the answer to 
@ conundrum, or the commence- 
ment of a game, “I love my love 
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with an ‘8,’ becanse he is stupid 
and not psychological.” My list of 
joys do you want? It is a short 
but all-sufficient one. I am with 
you in idleness and June!’ 

‘The reasons we have assigned 
for Mr.Talbot’s content are sounder,’ 
Blanche Lyon replied, coolly. ‘ Now 
for yours, Miss Talbot!’ 

Trixy had grown pale as Mr. 
Bathurst spoke—pale with the 
pained consciousness that the man 
she loved was speaking words of 
flattery that were still words of 
truth to the careless winner of all 
his kindest thoughts. ‘I am with 
you in idleness and June,’ he had 
said, writing himself down by the 
utterance as much his own lover as 
Blanche’s. ‘ He was a selfish Syba- 
rite,’ Trixy told herself as she looked 
at him lying there on the sward 

was warmed by the sun—the 
sun that followed the fashion of 
subl things, and, as it seemed, 
touched Frank Bathurst more ten- 
derly than it did aughtelse. Far 
more tenderly than it did the girl 


_who was gazing on him with the 


yearning gaze of genuine affection 
—it dazzled, bewildered, scorched 
her ; for when the heart is hot and 
restless externals are potent, then 
pleasure is a pain. Those words 
that he had said to Blanche Lyon 
were soft and sweet, gallant and 
gentle in themselves, and so only 
were what a man’s utterance ought 
to be to a woman, but they sounded 
harshly and horribly in Trixy’s ears. 
‘I am with you in idleness and 
June.’ His list of the joys that 
made his life so pleasant a thing at 
this juncture began and ended in 
that one sentence. Trixy’s heart 
ached as she took this truth home 
to it—but she went on loving him 
just as well as before. 

‘ Now for your list, Miss Talbot,’ 
Blanche repeated; and Trixy replied, 
*I have none to give,’ impatiently. 
She was not at all well inclined to 
make a study of her own sensations, 
for she more than suspected that 
when too curiously inspected there 
would be seen the ‘ little rift’ which 
should by-and-by ‘make all music 
mute’in hersoul. The request that 
she would name the causes which 
conduced to her happiness, made 
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her think, and when she came to 
think she knew that she was not 
altogether happy. She became con- 
scious of being jealous, fearful and 
hopeful at the same time—all about 
aman who told another woman that 
it was sufficient joy to him to be 
‘with her in idleness and June.’ 

* When sorrow hme wake it not’ 
is a sound piece of good advice. 
Trixy resolved that she would not 
mere thoroughly arouse the three 
passions that were tormenting her by 
investigating them, so she answered, 
*T have none to give,’ rather more 
decidedly than suited the nature of 
the conversation; and Blanche 
flushed rather painfully under the 
consciousness of being thought fri- 
volous by Lionel Talbot’s sister. 

‘Have you none to give either, 
Lal?’ Frank Bathurst asked, getting 
a half inch further away from 
Beatrix and nearer to Blanche and 
a broader sunbeam as he spoke. 
Miss Talbot’s tone had chilled him 
a little. His ear was very finely 
attuned, and Trixy’s voice seemed 
steady unto sternness. The poor 

irl was in such terrible earnest 
that she could not seize each point 
and make the most of the cards she 
held, as a cooler headed and hearted 
woman might have done. Frank 
Bathurst liked to hear a sweet voice 
falter; it told him a tale usually of 
feeling suppressed with difficulty, 
and called into being by him. But 
Beatrix, who was faltering inwardly, 
made an effort out of that partly in- 
herent, partly taught ‘self respect’ 
which makes women hide the dart 
that wounds them the deepest—she 
made this effort, and her tone 
seemed stern, ‘utterly devoid of 
that soft sympathetic inflexion 
which marked Blanche’s,’ he said to 
himself when Miss Lyon backed 
his appeal to Lionel by saying— 

* Will you say you have none to 
give, Mr. Talbot?’ And Lionel’s 
eyes fixed themselves on hers as 
they had never done before, as he 
replied— 

* Will you say that I am merely 
plagiarising Frank's happy thought, 
when I give as my reasons for hap- 
en ye facts that ‘‘Iam—and am 


‘And they are enough—for the 


present,’ Blanche said quickly. ‘ At 

any rate they are the very ones I 
should bonne given if I had been 
clever enough to say exactly what I 
meant and no more; but you would 
soon want more than “ idleness and 
June.”’ 

‘You are not quoting me fairly,’ 
Frank Bathurst exclaimed. ‘ You 
say Lionel would soon want more, 
as if he were very superior in his 
requirements tome. I also should 
soon want more than you have 
mentioned—you have left out the 
chief ingredient I named.’ 

‘Does he not utter false coin 
neatly ?’ Blanche asked, turning her 
head gaily towards Miss Talbot. 
In a moment the quick, kindly, 
womanly instinct made her glance 
away again, for Trixy, though she 
got out her ‘ Yes, very,’ gallantly, 
had the tell-tale look of terrible 
earnestness upon her, and super- 
added to that earnestness was the 
dread that the coin might be real in 
which the flattery was paid. 

*I have another source of joy,’ 
Frank Bathurst resumed. ‘ The 
aborigines have not been down upon 
us overwhelmingly yet; I am be- 
ginning to hope that I have found 
the spot of earth where civilization 
is far enough advanced for a man 
to be credited with the sensible 
—- for dining in comfort in 

is own house rather than for going 
in discomfort to his neighbour's.’ 

“We have only been here one 
week,’ Miss Lyon remarked. 

* And how we might have suffered 
in that time—not from dinners, but 
from the anticipation of them! 
Women are neve z properly grateful 
for being neglect For my part, 
“‘Time’s sands may cease to flow, 
false pleasures to delude,” ere I for- 
get the claimsof gratitudethisneigh- 
bourhood has established on me for 
letting me alone to enjoy myself in 
the way I like best.’ 

‘I am quite as alive to the nega- 
tive favour shown as you can be, 
but I cannot forget that we have 
only been here a week; this is 
Saturday. I prophesy that after 
our second appearance in church 
to-morrow, we may as well go back 
od ome a for all the peace we shall 

iw.” 
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*Do you mean that the native 
hordes will themselves into 
our Haldon? Cease to exercise 
your prophetic gift, sybil, if you 
can fores nothing pleasanter 
concerning our future. “ Trained 
to the chase, my eagle eye” discerns 
unmanageable bodies of bores in 
the distance. You have made me 
very miserable, Miss Lyon: cast a 
further spell around me, and soothe 
me back to bliss again.’ 

Mr. Bathurst gathered himself up 
from his recumbent position at his 
cousin’s side as he spoke, and went 
into a half-kneeling posture at her 
feet, and she, falling into his humour 
for the moment, said, as she plucked 
@ gorgeous crimson poppy from the 
bank at her side— 

* Yours shall be “the Childe’s 
destiny.” I will bind this flower 
(it induces oblivion, you know) on 
your brow. 

*“Tl sign you with a sign : 

No woman's love shall light on thee, 
No woman's heart be thine.” ’ 


‘How can you say such things, 
even in what you call fun?’ Trixy 
asked, in a low tone. 

* I defy such spells,’ Mr. Bathurst 
said as he bent his head lower be- 
fore the lady who was fixing the 

ppy in his glengarry. And Lionel 
‘Talbot chanted— 


*“ No mistress of the hidden skill, 
No wizard gaunt and grim, 
Went up by night to beath or bill, 
To read the stars for him.” ” 


‘ What are you talking about?’ 
Frank asked, impatiently. 

‘ Showing Miss Lyon that I knew 
the source from whence she is 
drawing her spell—or the words of 
it rather,’ Lionel replied. ‘Are you 
going to promise him the “ brightest 
smiles that ever beauty wore, and 
the friendship which is only not 
love,” Miss Lyon ? 

‘ No,’ she said, throwing her head 
back a little, and holding her hand 
up to command attention still. ‘No 
—the last verse fits him best. Be 
grateful to me, Frank, for— 


*“I charm thee from the agony 
Which others feel or feign, 
From anger and from jealousy, 
From doubt and from disdain. 


*I bid thee wear the scorn of ycars 
Upon the cheek of youth, 
And curl the Hip at passion’s tears, 
And shake the head at truth. 
** While there is bliss in revelry, 
Forgetfulness in wine, 
Be thou from woman's love as free 
As woman is from thine!” ’ 


‘ Good!’ he cried, jumping up, 
‘ while there is, and “only” while 
there is bliss in those things. Now 
you shall see me defy my bright 
fate. I will take weapons from the 
same armoury, and tell you that the 
web of indifference you have woven 
for me shall be rent— 

** For I have learnt to watch and wake, 

And swear by earth and sky, 
And I am very bold to take ”—~ 
Do you believe me?’ 

‘Yes, thoroughly; but you must 
alter before you will be able to take 
anything worth having. “The lips 
are lightly begged or bought—the 
heart may not be thine,” unless you 
alter and grow earnest,’ Blanche 
replied. 

‘ Weshall see. It would be against 


. your own interest, as successful pro- 


— to teach me to be earnest, 
su ? 


‘I never could bein earnest with 
you,’ she said distinctly, and as she 
said so a doubt as to the real destiny 
of the Daphne crossed his mind for 
the first time. Circumstantial evi- 
dence was strongly in favour of 
Blanche having gathered in the 
bloom he had wasted; but circum- 
stantial evidence is false frequently, 
and ‘women are rum animals’ he 
reflected as he remembered all 
Blanche’s past sweetness to him, 
and all her present cool assumption 
of the possibility of his never really 
loving or being loved. 

He did incline to this brilliant- 
lumaged bird very kindly indeed. 
erhaps his reasons for doing so were 

not altogether above reproach; but 
at any rate, as reasons go, they are 
all-sufficient for the purposes of this 
story. It was quite upon the cards 
that he should surrender his own 
judgment to her, if she would accept 
the charge, and feel no shame, but 
rather a conscientious satisfaction in 
so doing. He felt intuitively, with- 
out working out the problem, ‘ why 
it was so,’ that she was as good as 
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she was fair: not an angel, far 
removed from anything of that sort, 
but a very woman, good and grace- 
ful too, and — ever 80 little 
disposed to show that she was both 
things without effort. 

‘ Good,’ and ‘ graceful,’ and gifted 
with the power of putting herself 
in a good light before all men. 
Frank Bathurst prided himself much 
on the — tact which led the 
woman he was admiring (and who 
was doubtless admiring him) to 
make herself ‘charming’ to Lionel 
Talbot, as they walked up to the 
house. It may be that, if he had 
heard what the pair under con- 
sideration were saying, his appre- 
ciation of Blanche’s tact might have 
been less perfect than it was. 

* You seem to be well acquainted 
with Praed, Miss Lyon; what cha- 
racteristic is it that has so won your 
approval ?’ 

‘I think it’s his generosity,’ she 
answered, quickly ; ‘I never thought 
about why I liked him until you 
asked me: his rhymes all fall in, in 
beautiful order, and that pleases my 
ear, of course; but he’s always 
kindly and generous towards us 
women, even when he lilts the lay 
of the jilted. He “never will up- 
braid,” and that is so nice, because 
he hy ayy ee nen 

itterly. you know poem 
of his, “ The Last ?”’ 

*I know it,’ he said. They were 
some way ahead of Frank and Trixy 
now, and Blanche’s beaming face 
was held towards him eagerly, in- 
spired by the interest she felt in the 
discussion of the moral merits of 
Praed’s poems. He knew a great 
deal about the girl in a minute. 
He fathomed much ‘that she had 
felt and was feeling. He realized 
that life is short, and the truth of 
the aphorism that ‘the devil takes 
the hindmost’ in most races came 
home to him. He was thrown off 
his balance, in fact, and so he spoke 
too soon, and he said too little. 

‘Yes, I know “The Last ;” my 
favourite verse at this moment is 
the fourth— 


“T think that you will love me still, 
Though far our fates may be, 
And that your heart will fondly thrill 
When strangers ask of me. 


“« My praise will be your proudest theme 
When these bright days are past ; 
If this be all an idle dream, 


For a few minutes the woman's 
weakness conquered the woman’s 
will, and Blanche Lyon, desperate 
in love, was feeble in action and 
insincere in word. 

‘If I dared, if I dared, she 
stuttered; and while he was think- 
ing that she dared not ‘love him 
still,’ and ‘proudly thrill’ to his 
praise, because of some prior claim 
on her—while he was thinking still, 
and she was hesitating only because 
he did not bid her not to hesitate, 
the others came up, and the oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

He had spoken too soon. He felt 
that he had spoken too soon as he 
looked at the home they were 
nearing, and knew that it might be 
Blanche Lyon’s if no one intervened 
between her and Frank. And she 
felt bitterly that he had said too 
little, and thought hard things of 
the social bonds which prevented 
her inciting him to say a little more, 
and found Frank 2 =e 
mation oppressive, and was 
gether indisposed to believe in the 
silver lining to this temporary cloud. 
‘“ Misfortunes rarely come singly :” 
listen,’ she quoted irrelevantly (for- 
getting that the others were ignorant 
of what she deemed a misfortune) ; 
then they all followed her example, 
and paused to listen to the of 
wheels, and presently a ponderous 
carriage swept round the curve of 
the drive, and they knew that the 
flood-gates of society were opened, 
and that their happy lotus-eating 
days were over. 

‘ Let us be grateful for that it has 
been but a brief infliction,’ Frank 
said, when the visitor—a lady who 
had come in kindliness to ask them . 


to an archery ing—had de 

Mrs. Lyon’s fitness for the part of 
chaperone, and very much staggered 
at the perfect propriety which 
marked the demeanour of the daring 
Miss Lyon, who ‘had refused her 
father’s request, and her uncle’s 





tically; and Frank replied— 
*So did 1; but you will under- 
stand that— 
*“It was frightful here to see 
A lady richly clad as she” 
when I came in, conscious of grass- 
seeds in my moustache, and dead 
leaves on the back of my coat, and 
an all- ing sensation of disin- 
clination to speak to uninteresting 
people. Miss Lyon shared my sen- 
timents. I could see by her face 
that she was bored—that we were 
sympathetic again, in YP 

He spoke half laughingly, half 
tenderly ; looking at her the while 
with a clear, full , that seemed 
to make sure of being kindly met, 
andanswered. He often looked 
at her so of late, and Blanche had 
accepted the frank offering frankly. 
But to-day another had gone deeper 
into her soul than Frank, with all 
his bright - heartedness, and easy 
satisfaction with himself, could ever 
go. She moved impatiently under 

observation: she resented his 
declaration as to the sympathy be- 
tween them. ‘Miss Lyon did no- 
thing of the sort; she was bored 
about something else,’ she said, 
wearily. ‘Sympathetic! you are far 
away from knowing the meaning of 
the word if you think I was that 
= you just now.’ 

*You are wing quite earnest 
m goureentelt And don’t I know 
the meaning of the word?’ He was 
@ vain young fellow, but there was 
something winning in his vanity at 
= times, a most women—some- 

ing specially winning in it to 
Blanche. But to-day en lacked 
eae for it among other things. 

ihe had known him for a butterfly 
all along, she told herself; and she 
had thought that a butterfly must 
ever be a ing and welcome 
object about one’s path, whatever 
the weather. Now she found that 
sunshine was a chief condition: the 
butterfly was out of place now a 
cloud had arisen on her horizon. It 
irritated her that he should seek to 


been sympathetic with me than I 

would care to count.’ Affectionately 

fond as she was of him, she could 

a resist replying, when he said 
t— 


‘ Leporello sings the list of names : 
a genuine Don Juan would scorn 
to proclaim his own doughty deeds.’ 

* I was not boasting,’ he exclaimed, 
quickly, and his fair face coloured 
like a girl’s as he spoke. 

‘ Were you not? Blanche replied, 
carelessly; ‘there was a tone about _ 
the speech that we may be forgiven 
for having mistaken for boasting ; 
may we not, Miss Talbot ?’ 

‘A tone you have never been hard 
upon before,’ Trixy replied. She 
saw his faults too; but she would 
have touched them so tenderly her- 


self, that it almost pained her to see 


them roughly torn into the light by 
another: especially did she dislike 
seeing them torn into the light by 
Blanche Lyon. It was hard, woe- 
fully hard, to Trixy to see the man 
she loved laying himself open to the 
feminine sarcasms of her rival; to 
see him accepting rebukes, rather 
than nothing, at Miss Lyon’s hands; 
hard to mark him as so willing to 
put himself at Miss Lyon’s feet; and 
— harder still to mark that 

i yon did not deem it a price- 
less boon that he should be there. 
To be rivalled at all is horrible: to 
be rivalled by one who does not 
even deign to seem to care to rival 
is humiliating. So Trixy Talbot said 
that Blanche ‘ had never been hard 
upon that tone before ;’ and Frank’s 
blue eyes sought his cousin's, and 
seemed to implore her to endorse 
the statement. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN HOUR OF BLISS. 


They had all—she, the woman he 
loved, amongst the number—spoken 
of him and his possible cocupation 
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so lightly and carelessly down by 
the lake, and in very truth he had 
been knowing much bitterness. The 
shadow of the blow that had fallen 
was upon him, even when he came 
down to Haldon; but the blow it- 
self had not descended until this 
morning, when he read at the break- 
fast table that the one company in 
which he had been well warranted, 
by most exemplary example, to have 
trust, had engulfed itself, and all 
who had faith, or at least money, in 
it, in unqualified ruin. 

Edgar Talbot was not endowed 
with the physique that enables a man 
to rise up buoyantly under a sense 
of utter commercial discomfiture. 
Perhaps the men~who can do this 
are about in the world somewhere, 
but it has never been my lot to 
meet them out of print; and as I 
seek to paint from the life, I will tell 
of that I have seen alone. While 
his sister, and his friends, and, above 
all, the woman he loved, were down 
by the lake, ‘ gathering’ the odorous 
roses of love and youth, of idleness 
and June—while they were doing 
this, according to their different 
degrees, Edgar Talbot was going 
through several phases of well- 
developed agony and despair. 

From the date at which he com- 
menced thinking about life, and the 
responsibilities of life at all, he had 
set himself the congenial task of 
amassing such a fortune as should 
make his family (that is, himself) 
important and considerable. In the 
fulfilment of this resolve he had 
exercised self-restraint and denial of 
no mean order for many years. He 
had rigorously ordered his course, 
abstaining from much that was 
harmless, because it was not pro- 
fitable, and from a little that was 

rofitable because it was not harm- 
ess, it may be added to his credit. 
He had held aloof from society, 
women, wine, and other expensive 
things ; and he had his reward for 
this abstinence in being well reputed 
and rich at an age when many of 
his compeers were being repudiated 
for being such reprobates as to be 
compelled to retrench. It had been 
very well with him, in fact, when 
he first saw Blanche Lyon. ‘Then 
he commenced perpetrating a series 
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of mistakes. First he fell in love 


concerning her which he had not 
power to keep; and, finally, he 
played hig higher than ever for fortune’s 
evours, in order that he might 
afford such a luxury as Miss Lyon 
for a wife without cost to his own 
conscience. And now the end had 
come! 

The end! Such a black, bitter, 
hard, ruinous end as it was, too. 
He had lost all that was his own, 
and much that was not his own, and 
he knew that all would call him a 
fool, and some might call him a 
swindler. He had advised others to 
act as he had done, and the others 
would not now be slow to remember 
that he had so advised them. He 
had impoverished one sister, and left 
another penniless. He had no hope, 
reasonable or the reverse, of ever 
entering upon that exciting career 
which had been as the breath of 
life to him. His life, as it would 
and must be, stretched itself out 
before him in vivid colours and 
clearly-cut lines; and he looked at 
it, and saw it as it was—a life of 
toil and obscurity—and knew that 
he must live it. His career—that 
which is to a man what love is to 
@ woman—was dead, and he stood 
at its bier knowing that there would 
be no resuscitation. As this know- 
ledge was driven deeper and deeper 
into his mind, he went through 
some of the hardest pains of the 
most horrible Inferno. There was no 
compensation to him in any probable 
combination of circumstances 
might befall him. Had he been 
able to realise it at once he would 
not have accepted the love of the 
woman for whom he hada ion 
as part payment for what he had 
lost. In one way it was all over 
with him, and he laid no flattering 
false unction to his soul on the 


subject. 

Still, devoid as he was of that sort 
of half-poetic, half-weakly sensibility 
which makes some gentle-natured 


people turn tearfully to friendship 
and love in all troubles that assail 
them—devoid as he was of this, he 
did think once or twice, as he wrote 
responses to the notes of ruin which 
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had sounded in his ears this morn- 
ing, of Blanche Lyon. He did not 

tell himself that he should turn 
from ambition to love—find conso- 
lation in her caresses, and an incen- 
tive to ignominiously obscure indus- 
try in her wifely smiles and womanly 
satisfaction, with the poor lot he 
could offer her instead of the rich 
one he might have offered her. But 
he told himself that come what 
would she should be his wife if he 
could get her. He was a practical 
man, barren of all poetical feeling 
to a degree that may or may not be 
rare, but that at any rate was great. 
He was also a passionate man, 
and his passion for Blanche was of 
the sort that made him feel that 
any fate which could be endured by 
him could be endured by her. She 
came into the consideration of his 
plans, which may be accepted as a 
proof that he loved her. Whether 
that love was selfish or not is a 
—~ Lae for a third person to 


ae Talbot looks as if he had had a 
tight time of it,’ Frank Bathurst 
muttered to Lionel when Mr. Tal- 
bot came and joined them at the 
luncheon table at last, and Lionel, 
looking at his brother’s face, read 
there that it was even so as Frank 
said, for the signs of the warfare in 
which he had been worsted were 
about him still, visibly about him ; 
even the ladies saw the signs and 
were more subdued than the day 
deserved they should be. 

‘We're almost by way of being 
strangers some way or other,’ Frank 
Bathurst said, in continuation of the 
subject, later in the day, when he 
and Lionel were alone together ; 
‘ otherwise if anything is a little off 
the line it might be righted again; 
but a fellow ’t care to broach 
the business with a reserved man 
like Talbot.’ 

*I am afraid something is more 
than a little off the line, Lionel re- 

lied. Mapa not a man to be 
ed a trifle, and he is beaten 
now; i give him a chance of tell- 
ing me if he likes by-and-by; but I 
will not press him.’ 

‘Give him to.understand that if 
I can help him, and he does not 
take my help, it ‘will be a slight on 
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your feeling for and interest in him, 
for you'll advise him to Lal won't 
you ?’ 

* Advise him what?” 

‘ To let me help him.’ 

‘ If he is beaten, as I fear, it would 
os at a straw, simply to 
take such help as you coul give 
him, ; however, I shall hear. 

He did hear in time, but not A that 
day ; there could be no good gained 
Edgar Talbot argued, by talking 
about things before he was com- 
pelled to talk about them. Lionel 
would know quite soon enough that 
his own sooo/. had gone the way of 
the bulk of his father’s property. 
Trixy would play the cards she 
held in her hand better while her 
mind was undisturbed by the know- 
ledge of the utter ruin in which her 
guardian brother was steeped. As 
Mr. Talbot thought this he seemed 
to see light in the darkness. His 
sister did hold good cards in her 
hand if she only played them pro- 
perly. With Frank Bathurst for 
a — he might even 

ed 
Do you know what Bathurst has 
a year? he asked abruptly of Lionel, 
and Lionel replied— 

* About iontes thousand, I be- 
lieve,’ and fell into a reverie on the 
subject of whether or not it would 
be shared by Blanche Lyon. 

They never sat long over their 
wine after the ladies had left them 
in this arcadian Bohemia of Haldon. 
The daylight was but just dying off 
the sky when Lionel, followed by 
Frank Bathurst, came to the two. 
girls i in the drawing-room and asked 

‘which was to reign to-night, moon- 
light or melody ?” 

‘ Put the alternatives more clearly 
before us, Mr. Talbot,’ Blanche an- 
swered, moving a little nearer to the 
window, which was open, as she 


spoke. 

‘Well, shall we go out on the 
lawn, or shall we sit by the piano, 
and hear Trixy and you sing? 

‘You won’t hear Trixy sing to- 
night, Lionel,’ that young lady put 
in hurriedly. 

* What does Miss Lyon say?” 

‘The lawn is so much sweeter 
than my own voice that [am going 
out to enjoy it,’ Blanche replied, 
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walking through the window as she 

ke. Lionel followed her wil- 
lingly enough, and so it came to 
pass that Beatrix found herself alone 
with Frank Bathurst, or as good: as 
alone, Mrs. Lyon being at the far 
end of the room fast asleep. 

She was very fond of him—so 
fond of him that she forgave him 
all his little attentions to Blanche 
and all his little inattentions to her- 
self, though both were very patent 
to her—so fond of him that she was 
ready, ay ready, to hear the faint 
sound of encouragement which her 
own heart offered to herself as she 
marked that he did not seem very 
anxious to leave her and follow 
Blanche. Certainly he did say, 
*Do you not care for the lawn to- 
night? but when she shook her 
head in the negative, and seated 
herself on the window-sill, he drew 
= ~ —- close opposite to her, 

Be gee himself upon it, and 
Took quite ready to resume his 
old fervent admiration for her hair 
and eyes. 
ae Why will you not sing to-night ? 


‘I am not in tune.’ 

* Nor was I quite till I sat down 
here and looked atyou. I am sym- 
pathetic, whatever Blanche may say 
to the contrary; your low spirits 
acted on me, and now that you have 
brightened I have done the same.’ 

Beatrix felt her brow burning. 
She was conscious that she had 
brightened at heart when he planted 
himself opposite to her, and now it 
was made manifest by the manner 
of his gaze at her—a gaze in which 
there was a little appeal and a good 
deal of admirin i audacity— that she 
had brightened in the face also. 
Feeling herself thrown off her guard, 
it was but natural that she should 
endeavour to disarm him, as it were. 
So she spoke of her rival, and spoke 
injudiciously. 

‘ Miss Lyon cast a spell over you. 
Have you forgotten it?’ she asked, 
significantly; and he accepted the 
double meaning, and disappointed 
poor Trixy by saying, laughingly, 
with the fresh, frank, outspoken 
vanity which so eminently charac- 
terised him— 

* Forgotten it—no, indeed ; I have 
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set myself a 
Talbot, to 


glorious task, Miss 
make the phetess 


pro’ 
prove the falsity of her own pro- 


ecy. 

. on indeed,’ Trixy an- 
swered 

‘Shall I find it “ love’s labour 
lost” do you think? he asked, 
leaning forward and lowering his 
voice, and intensely appreciating 
the graceful bend of Miss Talbot's 
head as she sat with her cheek 
resting on her hand before him. It 
so pleased his taste to have the 
friendship and companionship and 
interest of lovely women, that he al- 
most felt inclined to take Miss Tal- 
bot into his confidence concerning 
his feelings for Blanche. But he 
forgot this inclination, or, at any 
rate, forbore to gratify it, when for 
answer to his last uestion Trixy 
gave a little angry sig sha and covered 
her eyes with her han 

He loved beauty, a senti- 
ment with all his heart and soul. 
If Blanche had been before him 
there would have been a counter- 
acting influence in her brilliant pre- 
sence ; but as it was, the seductive 
softness of that sweet, reproachful 

sigh made him forget overrthing i in 
the world but Trixy for atime. It 
was so very much a habit of his 
to get all he could out of life, to 
gather every flower, to listen to 
every sweet sound, to push every 
pleasant feeling to the verge, and at 
all times to let his fancies lightly 
turn to thoughts of love; it was so 
very much a habit of his to do all 
these that it never occurred 
to him that he might be playing 
with fire. So now, in accordance 
with the dictates of this gay second 
nature of his, he bent towards 
Beatrix, and asked her very tenderly 
if he had annoyed her. 

‘No, she said, ‘not anno’ ed me.’ 

«What is it then? he w 
* Look up at me and tell me that I 
have not unwittingly said something 
that you. And then she 
obeyed him; dropped her hands 
down, and glanced up at him with 
her great loving violet eyes. And 
the beauty worshipper could but 
look lovingly and earnestly into hers 
in return,and feel very sorry that 
the lamp and tea would come in 
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presently, and dispel the soft light 
and softer sensations—looked at 
her so lovingly and earnestly, in- 

deed, that he she trembled at being so 
near (a8 shs believed) to the bliss 


she craved, and so said she would 
Fie 


look for Edgar,’ and made 
; ugh she would rise as she 
2. 


po 
But he stopped her by putting 
his hand down on hers, and saying, 


* “ No, no, stay with me lady while you may, 
For life’s so sad—this hour ’s so sweet.” ’ 


Then silence reigned, and as his 
clasp grew closer she forgot that 
‘life is sad’ in the sweetness of that 
hour. 

* What a howling wilderness this 
will be to Lal and me when you all 
go,’ he said at length, and his speech 
slackened the spell, and Trixy felt 
herself able to command her feelings 
and release her 

‘Oh, you will get on very well 
without us, she said, uttering a 
commonplace truth because it was 
the easiest thing to utter at the 
moment. Then the lamp and tea 
did come in, and Frank sprang up 
and offered her his arm, and pro- 
posed ‘ that they should go and reall 
the others in.’ 

She accepted his proposal with a 
shy delight that was born of the 
hope she had that when once he 
got her into the garden he would 

forget the nominal object of their 
being there, and think of her alone. 
But as soon as they were outside he 
proved himself to be very much in 
earnest in the search by giving a 
series of call whistles, which were 
soon answered by Lionel. Then 
they all met, and the two young 
men sang a German student’s song 
with an hilarious refrain, and ro- 
mance was over for that night as 
far as Beatrix and Mr. Bathurst 
were concerned. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MISUNDERSTANDING. 


There had been nothing definite 
said either by Lionel Talbot or Miss 
Lyon during that stroll they had 
taken about on the lawn. Butsome- 
how or other it came to them both 
to havea great feeling of satisfac- 
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tion and security about each other 
and the future before they came 
in to tea. The strain of the morn- 
ing was not resumed; nevertheless 
Blanche could not make any com- 
plaint of there being a lack of har- 
mony. For the first time Lionel 
Talbot spoke to her of his future, 
assumed that she felt an interest in 
his hopes and prospects, and ‘for 
the first time also,’ he said, he ‘ be- 
gan to take an interest in these 
latter himself.’ 

‘I shall never sacrifice the means 
to the end, or practise my art less 
worthily for being animated by the 
hope of mere commercial success 
attending it,’ he had said to her, 
and she had replied— 

‘I thoroughly believe you. I 
feel that it will always be impos- 
sible for you to seek any reward for 
the mere sake of the reward; but 
what has come to you that you 
should even think of “ success,” Mr. 
Talbot? I “don’t own you,” asold 
women say, when you utter such 
sentiments.’ 

* Do they seem ignoble to you? 

* No, indeed, no; but the others, 
the ones I heard from you, or rather 
heard attributed to you, at first were 
so very different. I thought you 
were the sort of man to go on work- 
ing for ever, and to be very careless 
as to whether the work was ever 
known, or seen, or valued, or paid 
for, so long as you yourself had the 
satisfaction of knowing it to be good 
and true work.’ 

‘You must have thought me an 
unpractical idiot,’ Lionel said, langh- 
ing, ‘ yet, to a certain degree, you 
judged rightly. I did love my art, 
with a perfect love that cast out 
every other consideration than its 
honour from my mind; now I know 
another love, and it shall ennoble 
my art, and my art shall exalt it. 
Do I still seem inconsistent? do 
you still refuse “to own me?” or do 
you understand me?’ 

‘I think I do—I hope I do,’ she 
had answered, hurriedly; and then 
Frank Bathurst’s whistle sounded 
in their ears, and the talk about the 
translation of some of Lionel’s theo- 
ries came to anend. But Blanche 
had heard enough to make her feel 
sisterly and sympathetic towards 
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Beatrix and Edgar. ‘Poor Mr. 
Talbot, he has by himself, 
writing letters, all day,’ she said; 
‘one of us ought to take him a cup 
of tea, and beguile him back amongst 
us. You look tired, Miss Talbot; 
shall I go?’ 

She looked for an answer from 
Lionel, and he gave it quickly, re- 
membering, with a pang, that it was 
the second time this day that Blanche 
had remarked on his brother’s ab- 
sence. Was his (Lionel’s) claim 
upon her a vicarious one, after all ? 
Was the interest she expressed for 
him but the offspring of the regard 
she felt for Edgar ? 

‘It would be very kind of you to 
do it—very kind, indeed.’ Then he 
held the door open for her, and 
Blanche sailed away to the library 
with a cup of tea in her hand, and 
the comforting thought in her heart 
that she was on the way to show a 
graceful, womanly attention to a 
man who was much to be pitied 
here where others were so full of the 
joy of loving and being loved, in 
= he seemed to stand outside it 

] 


It was a speciality of hers to 
sweep about softly, however fast 
and freely she walked. Her gar- 
ments never rustled, nor did her 
silk dresses go off in crisp cracks as 
she swiftly moved about. Her step 
was so light and true, her progress 
so noiseless, that Edgar Talbot re- 
mained unconscious of his solitude 
being broken in upon until she 
gained his side and spoke. 

‘ Mr. Talbot, I have brought you 
some tea, and I am charged with a 
special commission from the rest to 
take you back with me.’ 

Then he got up from the chair 
in which he had been seated, with 
his face bent down towards the 
ground in intense absorbing thought 
—got up, and took the cup from 
her, and then took both her wrists 
in his hands, and made her face 
him, which she did, wonderingly. 

* You have come to me—wiill you 
stay with me?’ 

‘ Here? in this room? Oh, yes, 
if I can help you at all.’ 

‘You can’t help me,’ he replied, 
impatiently. The idea of any wo- 
man’s assistance would have seemed 


against conceit at 
time; at present it 
gestion fraught with 
temptible folly. Still 
with the 


ing, ‘ You can’t help me at all ;’ 
then adding, ‘except by staying 
with me, and hearing what I have 
to say. I have bad news for you— 
very bad news.’ Then he released 
one of her hands, and picked up a 
paper-knife, which he balanced 
cleverly on his finger, as an aid to 
eloquence, apparently, for when he 
had got it into perfect swing, he went 
on, ‘ I have news for you. I am 
not wrong in thinking that the tale 
of my rain—of the ruin of all con- 
nected with me—will sound harshly 
in your ears? 

‘Harshly! Oh! Mr. Talbot, hor- 
ribly, horribly! There was no 
aversion manifested in the horror 
she expressed, no falling away from 
him. Her face grew pale, and her 
eyes softened, but not unto tears, as 
she moved back a step under the 
blow he dealt. Then she gave his 
hand a good hearty grip—a sort of 
— ry note of friendship, should 

e ever need it—and went on—‘ It 
would sound so feeble if I told you 
that I am sorry, and the words 
would not tell you half that I am; 
women’s words, and ways, and wills 
are so weak when it comes to the 

int.’ Then she paused, out of 

reath, with sympathy, and the re- 
flection that he had said ‘all con- 
nected with him’ shared his misery ; 
and she remembered that it might 
be hers to have to comfort Lionel ; 
and her heart rose freely to the 
task. 

‘Your words are not weak; I 
shall soon know whether your will 
is equally strong or not. Many a 
man situated as Iam would try to 
work on your tenderness by telling 
you he was a beggar. I do not tell 
you this, for I never could be a 
beggar, and I don’t like the figure of 
speech ; but the lot I have to offer a 
woman will be little better than a 
beggar's in reality—will you share 
it? 

In very truth, versed as she was 
in all the signs of men’s love, this 
came upon her as a surprise—asur- 
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prise that wounded, shamed, hurt 
her in some way apparently, for she 
bowed her head under it in no co- 
quetish fashion. 

*I would not have had you say 


me so miserable !—and I have liked 
you 80.” 
She spoke as one who was bitterly 
disappointed—as one who had steeled 
to bear ill news, but not 
such news as this. Edgar Talbot 
had never realized before that it is 
— FP Ay to very 
painful confusion by proposing to 
her. He told himseif that his 
cousin, Frank Bathurst, had been 
in the field before him, and he did, 
for a minute or two, hate his host 
very heartily. 
* You have seemed to like me,’ he 


* And I have liked you, and I do 
like you so much—so very, very 
much—but not in that way.’ 

‘If I had said these words to you 
down at the Grange, when I knew 
you first—when I first loved you— 
your answer would have been dif- 
ferent ?’ 

‘Yes, it would,’ she answered, 
frankly, ‘for I hadn't the feeling, 
the liking for you had not come 
then to give me pain.’ 

* And I was a rich man then.’ 

*You do not believe what you 
imply,’ she said, indignantly. ‘ Ah! 
my words are weak, indeed, for I 
feel that if I spoke for ever you 
would not understand me: you do 
wrong me when you hint at your 
change of fortune influencing my 
feelings about you—you do, but you 
will never believe it.’ 

She spoke seriously, standing be- 
fore him with her fingers interlaced 
and her hands held down low before 
her. She had been humiliated at 
first by the feeling of self-reproach 
which assailed her for not having 
seen and stopped this before the 

were spoken. But now she 
asked herself why should she suffer 
delicate scruples on behalf of a man 
who could misjudge her so meanly 
as Edgar Talbot was doing? Hi 
brother would not have done so; 
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and at the thought of his brother 
she softened towards him again, and 
looked up to see if she might obey 
the womanly instinct to comfort him 
without being misunderstood. 

It is a fact that a woman cannot 
for long think hardly of a man who 
either tells or shows her that he 
loves her, however lowly she may 
rate his regard. ‘ Affection never is 
wasted,’ for if it enrich not the giver, 
it decidedly elevates the recipient in 
her own estimation, which is a read- 
ing of his verse never intended by 
Longfellow. In this case, though 
Blanche Lyon was honestly sorry 
‘that it should be so,’ her sorrow 
was qualified by a certain pleasur- 
able feeling of increased appreci- 
ation for the man who ca it. A 
woman is always sure to discover a 
few more commendable or admirable 
touches in the character of a man 
who avows that he loves her. So 
now Blanche remembered all that 
she knew of Mr. Talbot’s best, and 
— up and longed to comfort 


He was standing, still carefully 
balancing the paper-cutier on his 
finger, still resolutely making it 
keep from falling a hair's breadth 
too much on either side. His pre- 
sent occupation contrasted forcibly 
with the experiences he had but 
lately gone through—-this was so 
little, and they were so large. Yet 
she knew that he was not frivolous. 
It must be that what he willed to 
do he would do. And he had willed 
to love and marry her. 

A sudden, irrepressible, intense 
belief in the magnitude of a man’s 
mind and the strength of a man’s 
will swept across her soul, and her 
desire to comfort him was merged 
in a desirethat he would not oppose 
or quell her in any way, or, as she 
worded it to herself, that ‘he should 
let her alone.’ She felt very ner- 
vous before this man, who had of- 
fered her marriage and accused her 
of mercenary motives. If he held 
to his course, and assumed her past 
interest in him to have been a sen- 
timent which would have ripened 
into love had his fortune aot 
changed, where should she be with 
Lionel when he came to hear of it? 
She would be regarded as a common- 
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place, flirting, false, vain, interested 
creature by Lionel—as one who had 
-) <y in every stream for any kind 
of fish. The dread of being so made 
her miserable and brave at the same 
time, and she spoke earnestly and 


well. 

‘Mr. Talbot, will you be very 
merciful in your strength? will you 
forget what you have said, and let me 
forget it too, and be a friend tome?” 

‘ That is the trashy cant of school- 
girls and virtuous heroines in 
novels,’ he interrupted, impatiently. 
And she felt that if she would have 
her appeal heard she must make it 
very short. 

* Well, then, will you keep this 
secret, because, if it were known, it 
would prevent the man I love loving 
me?” 

* By Jove! you're candid.’ 

‘I’m more than candid, I’m au- 
dacious ; and I know it. But I ask 
it of you; will you keep my secret ?” 

* Most men would call it theirs.’ 

* Most men would be wrorig, then. 
It’s mine, inasmuch as the betrayal 
of it would harm me more than it 
would hurt you; some of my friends 
would find it impossible to believe 
that I had not been to blame for 
more than blindness in the matter.’ 

‘You are great at making mis- 
takes,’ he said, quietly; ‘now you 
are attributing all manner of fine 
feeling, which he does not q 
to the man you fancy you love. I 
know him better.’ 

‘You ought to know him better, 
but you know nothing of him if you 
can say that.’ 

‘He will always seek what other 
men seek, and strive to win what 
other men want, Edgar Talbot 
went on, disregarding her; ‘his 
love is not worth the name; it will 
always flow in the courses other 
men open up to his vision; he’s 
acting an unworthy part now to- 
wards you and towards———’ He 
paused, and Blanche cried— 

‘Towards whom ?” 

‘Towards another woman. I will 
not mention her name; you will 
know it intime. He’s weak, vain, 
and impressionable—and you prefer 
him to me?’ 

* I have stayed here too long,’ she 
said, turning to go; and then he 


followed her, and stood so that he 
barred her egress from the door. 

‘Ihave more to say, Miss Lyon, 
and you must hear it.’ 

She bowed her head acquiescently, 
and then stood, resting her chin in 
her left hand, and holding the sup- 
porting elbow in her right hand, in 
that attitude of mingled resignation 
and impatience which is familiar to 
women. 

* You shall hear it, and you shall 
not forget it. You will follow your 
own path now; mine seems too 
dreary for you to tread. You will 
marry; you will be happy for a 
time ; then he will neglect you, and 
you will remember my love, and— 
turn to it.’ 

* Heaven forgive you these words!’ 
She shuddered, and looked as though 
she could not be kind, as she prayed 
heayen might be. 

* Whether or not, they are spoken, 
and you will think of them by-and- 
by; you will realize then that there 
is a difference between the man who 
feigns a pession for every woman 
and the man who feels it for one; 
and you will feel then that you have 
not been guiltless in this matter.’ 

He spoke as if he were very much 
in earnest. She was woman enough 
to feel sorry for the sorrow that 
would be worded; she was also 
woman enough to feel sorry for her- 
self. ‘ Love turned to gall’ in the 
bosom of Lionel Talbot's brother 
— prove a bitter element in her 

e. 


* At least believe that I have not 
been guilty in design,’ she pleaded ; 
‘it never seemed to me to be pos- 
sible that you could be thinking of 
me in the way you have done me 
the honour to think of me.’ 

He shook his head in disbelief. 

* What reason had you for think- 
ing me so blind or so cold as not to 
see your beauty and be touched by 
your sympathy? You have seemed 
to like me; you have shown s0 
marked a preference for my society, 
and s0 ergy an ae in 
my prospects, that I am justi to 
myself in having expected a different 
answer from you. I had discovered 
nothing in your character or manner 
to lead me to suppose you a weak, 
vain, or false woman——’ 
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‘And you are not justified in 
judging me to be either of these 
thin 

will not judge you—at least I 
will not word my judgment of you, 
but I will ask you to judge yourself 
when I go your conduct 


before you y 
* Mr. Talbot—not even the honour 


you have done me entitles you to 
take up the position of my accuser 
in this way: conscience free as I 
am, I am still bitterly sorry that I 
should have been the means of 
leading 
that is 


ou to make a mistake: 
Ican say—I am bitterly 


ITY. 

‘ Not so bitterly sorry as I am, 
not that I should have “ made a 
mistake,” as that it should “ be a 
mistake :” you are the first woman 
on whom I have set my heart—you 
will be the last, yet you can calmly 
tell me “I have made a mistake, 
and that you are conscience free.” 
Miss Lyon, men do not “ make mis- 
takes” nor are women “ conscience 
free,” in such cases ; we call acts cri- 
minal that do not carry such a train 
of evil consequences with them es 
this of yours.’ 

He looked so quelled, so misera- 
ble, so hopeless, and reckless as he 
said this, that she longed to soothe 
him back to better feeling, both for 
his own sake and another’s. But 
she dared not do it. The man had 
charged her plainly with having 
before this shown signs of love for 
him which she had not felt, and she 
could not tell him that the love had 
been not for him but for his brother. 
She must be content to be reviled 
and rebuked, maligned, and mis- 
understood for a time. So she ac- 
cepted his last harsh words in 
silence, and when he ceased speak- 
ing she tried to pass by him quietly 
once more. 

* Don’t go yet,’ he entreated in 
softer tones than he had used here- 
tofore; ‘ from this night mine will 
be a black, barren road; bear with 
= tiently now.’ 

e altered tone broke down her 
saidietipined resolution. She 
turned to him with all a woman's 
tender pitifulness in her blushing 
face and tear-filled eyes. 

* Mr. Talbot, you vill break my 
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heart unless you tell me you forgive 
me for having added to your trou- 
bles. I shall never be happy again 
if you do not promise me to go out 
to meet your altered fortune brightly 
and bravely as a man should?” 

‘ Such going out is easy in theory.’ 

‘ And in practice too! ah! you 
smile; but Iam not speaking as a 
fool entirely without experience.’ 

* You speak as a woman.’ 

‘I grant that—asa woman should 
speak who has fought a long mono- 
tonous fight without hope of glory, 
and who feels that she can fight it 
over again on the same, or even 
harder terms, without repining or 

t.’ 

‘ Fight it with me; the terms 
will be harder, but you have the 
heart to fulfil them gallantly.’ 

‘It cannot be now. I wish it 
could. I think it would if I had 
known you as I know you now 
before I had got to love some one 
else better than my life. “ Hard 
terms!” I’d fulfil the hardest wil- 
lingly with the man I loved who 
had the courage to say the hard 
truths to me that you have said.’ 

‘Do you mean that for consola- 
tion? because if you do, I must tell 
you that it falls short of your in- 
tention.’ 

*I scarcely know what I intend 
it for—yes I do; I intend you to 
understand through it that I un- 
derstand and sympathise, and, to 
a certain degree, regard you very 
warmly—hard as you have been on 
me—cuttingly as you have tried to 
make me feel that I have been weak, 
and vain, and false.’ Then she 
paused, came down from her im- 
passioned height, and added, ‘ What 
will they think of us in the draw- 
ing-room ?” 

‘They will “ think ”—naturally 
enough—that the one who came to 
seek stayed to comfort me; they 
will “ know” nothing more, unless 
you tell them.’ 

* You do think very poorly of me.’ 

*No; but I think it more than 
possible that in some unguarded 
moment you may utter the truth 
concerning me; not in the spirit 
of a vaunt; you will not boast, but 
the day will come, surely, when you 
will feel proud of having ‘gained : my 
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love, and then you will tell that 
you rejected it.’ 

* Never,’ she exclaimed, earnestly ; 
* it is much to be proud of, I know 
that; but my pride in it makes me 
proud for you;” then the present 
difficulty beset her again and she 
asked, ‘ Had I not better go back 
to the others?’ 

‘ And gratify any curiosity they 
may be feeling by looking agitated ; 
no, go up to your own room if you 
wish to be spared question and 
remark.’ Then he stood slightly 
on one side, and she knew that she 
was free to pass him, and then the 
will to do so immediately left her, 
and she hesitated, This was a 
crisis in their lives; she felt sure of 
that; things would not go on after 
it as they had gone on before it; 
and as she remembered only what 
had been pleasant in the lately past 
period, she sighed and regretted, 
and wondered what would be al- 
tered. 

‘ May I feel sure that we part in 
kindness?’ she asked. 

‘If I told you, “ Yes,” the telling 
would give your mind, or con- 
science, or heart, or whatever chances 
to be vexed on my account, no 
ease when you came to reflect on it; 
kindness does not overflow the 
heart of a man when he finds him- 
self baulked at every turn; it is 
being given a stone when one has 
asked for bread to be offered kind- 
ness instead of the love I wanted— 
the love I looked for from you.’ 

When he said that in just the 
same tone in which he had pre- 
viously said that she “ had seemed 
to like him,” she lingered no longer, 
but went away as he had suggested, 
to her own room, where she speedily 
became absorbed in the perplexing 
question of whether ox not the 
love of one brother would militate 
against her interests with the other ? 
The result of the debate between 
hope and fear was, that pity for 
Mr. Talbot became submerged in 
anxiety about her own love; and 
then she suddenly cast all selfish 
considerations aside as the remem- 
brance struck her that the fortunes 
of the Talbot family were at a low 
ebb—that Edgar, the head of the 
house, was a ruined man. 


CHAPTER XVL 
BROTHERLY COUNSEL. 


They had all begun to s 
silently in their own minds as to 
what could be detaining Blanche 
long before Mr. Talbot walked into 
their midst, which he did very soon 
after Miss Lyon left him. 

‘ Where is Miss Lyon? I hoped 
she would be here to give us some 
music,’ he said as he came near to 
the table round which they were 
gathered. And when Beatrix had 
answered, ‘ Why, Edgar! wethought 
she went to the library to you,’ 
the difficulty which Miss Lyon had 
foreseen as to what ‘would be 
thought of ber in the drawing- 
room’ was got over to all outward 
seeming, for no further remark was 
made. Later in the evening she 
came back to them, and then Mrs. 
Lyon insisted on their all being 
struck with the fact of Blanche 
looking as though she had a head- 
ache, and Mr. Talbot quoted Schil- 
ler to a * to the effect that 
‘against stupidity even the 
fight in battle’ 7 wi 

Mr. Talbot had gone through a 
hard task this night. He had 
pleaded earnestly—ardently for him 
—for the love of a woman in the 
face of fortune and her avowed pre- 
ference for somebody else. The 
task had been very hard to him, 
but as he had entered upon it after 
much deliberation, so now he had 
no self-reproachful thoughts about 
the manner in which he had per- 
formed it. Whatever there was of 
mistake or mortification in the mat- 
ter, ought to be and was with her. 
He not been led away by his 
own feelings more than by her man- 
ner. ‘She had seemed to like him, 
and in such seeming there was shame 
for her, not for him, since it had 
ended in this. On the whole, deeply 
as he loved her, and desperately as 
he desired to win her even yet for 
his wife, there was more justice 
than mercy in his judgment of her. 
He used no shallow euphemisms 
in naming what he conceived to 
have been her conduct to himself. 
She had been guilty of the des- 

icable guile of ‘ tender artifice, and 


ttering lure, and feigned interest,’ 
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so he thought, and she had used 
these despicable means for the more 
despicable end of luring him into a 
false position. As she sat before 
him trying to be as she had been 
hitherto to him and to them all, and 
he thought these things, he felt 
pitiless towards her, and towards 
that lax modern code which suffers 
a woman to pursue such a course, 
and still considers her pure. 

It was a heavy secret for her to 
be weighted with, this knowledge 
which he had imparted to her that 
commercially his career had come 
toaclose. It made her feel most 
pitifully tender towards the rest, and 
specially pitiful towards him, the 
luckless head of the house who had 
wrought its ruin. Her heart ached 
as she glanced furtively at him, and 
guessed what some of his hopes had 
been, and fathomed a good deal of 
the hopelessness that was his por- 
tion now. But she dared make no 
sign of such tenderness and pity, for 
she knew that did she do so, the 
others would fall to wondering about 
the reason why she came to be better 
informed than they were, and he 
would misconstrue her again. So 
she sat and glanced furtively at him 
now and again, and wondered when 
he would be frank with the rest, and 
she would be free to speak some of 
the sympathy she felt. 

The following day, long before he 
intended being led into it, the dis- 
cussion of the subject was forced 
upon Edgar Talbot by circum- 
stances. Contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he went away to the stable 
with the other two young men im- 
mediately after breakfast, instead of, 
as usual, shutting himself in the 
library, when Mr. Bathurst occupied 
himself, and strove to interest his 
guests, by enlarging on, and show- 
ing off, the beauties and excellen- 
cies of three new riding horses. Soon 
Mr. Bathurst was away on one 
which was reputed to be a famous 
fencer, along a slip of turf whereon 
a few hurdles were put up for prac- 
tice; and the two brothers, as they 
sauntered after him nominally-to 
watch his progress, suddenly found 
themselves on the topic which had a 
fatal fascination for them both. 

‘That mare is too slight for Ba- 


thurst,’ Edgar observed, as she 
visibly flagged on a space of marshy 
turf, and Lionel replied— 

*He has an idea of giving her to 
Miss Lyon.’ 

‘Has he that? Then Trixy’s 
chance is over, for Miss Lyon will 
accept the mare first, and then the 
man. She has played with a most 
shameful cleverness; until last night 
she did not know which of us stood 
to win; then I frankly put myself 
before her as a ruined man, and she 
enacted surprise and confusion, and 
made the usual plea of misconcep- 
tion of my intentions. Then he 
grew more bitter under the sting of 
being so soon superseded, as he 
imagined, by a man whom he re- 
garded assomething infinitely lighter 
and less worthy than himself, and 
added, ‘Blanche Lyon is a clever 
woman, but her tactics are trans- 
parent to me and she will repent 


em. 

‘ God bless and prosper her, what- 
ever they are, Lionel interposed, 
heartily. ‘But you, Edgar! What 
do you mean by placing yourself 
before Miss Lyon as a ruined man ?’ 

‘That I did it—that Iam one;’ 
and then Lionel uttered an inter- 
jection, and then the whole story, at 
Jeast as much of it as could be told, 
and was necessary to be known, was 
narrated by Mr. Talbot. 

The elder brother did not put 
himself in the position of one who 
has erred, and repented before 
Lionel, ‘I did what I thought was 
best for the family, and my judg- 
ment has been proved faulty. He 
said when he had finished, ‘ If I suc- 
ceeded, you would all have bene- 
fited as largely as myself by my 
success; as 1 have failed, I shall be 
the greatest sufferer. I wish I could 
be the only one.’ 

* Don’t feel that I am a sufferer in 
the affair at all,’ Lionel said, feeling 
that he was called upon to say 
something. ‘Such plaus as I have 
made will carry themselves out 
without let or hindrance from this 
business, save so far as Trixy is con- 
cerned.’ 


‘Trixy will still be my charge,’ 
Edgar replied firmly, and he was 
very much the head of the house still 
as he spoke. ‘Trixy will be my 
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charge. I shall begin at the foot of 
the ladder, and she must be 
content to take her stand there with 
me. I could have wished that she 
had married Bathurst. As it is, the 
best I can do for her I will do; Miss 
Lyon has put it out of the question 
that any wife of mine can interfere 
with my sister.’ When he said that 
he smiled with a sort of cruel 
triumph over himself, and Lionel 
knew that his brother was sorely 
wounded by this woman whom they 
both loved. 

* You think Miss Lyon has given 
you reason to feel wronged by her 
decision ?’ he asked. 

*I have not a doubt of it—not a 
doubt of it. I am not a man to 
falsely construe every little feminine 
artifice into a special flattery for my- 
self; she meant me to believe what 
I did believe.’ , 

‘She has a very gracious manner,’ 
Lionel said; and at that gentle pro- 
test against further censure of either 
Miss Lyon’s motives or manner, 
Edgar Talbot grew irritable. 

‘I tell you,’ he said, ‘that she 
meant me to believe what I did be- 


lieve—that she would marry me if 
I asked her; she spurns the notion 


of being considered mercenary: but 
now—after seeming to like me as no 
other woman has suffered herself to 
seem within my experience—after 
this she has refused me, pleading 
her love for a richer man as a rea- 
son why she cannot marry me. 
“Gracious!” Such graciousness is 
devil-born.’ 

‘ She did give you that reason? 

‘She did—gave it out with what 
she herself rightly called more 
audacity than candour.’ 

When his brother said that, Lionel 
Talbot once more determined that 
Algeria should be his sketching- 
ground during the ensuing autumn. 
For himself, it was not his habit to 
consider that anything was owed to 
him on account of that ‘ graciousness 
of Blanche’s. But for his brother! 
He was fain to acknowledge that if 
Edgar nothing extenuated, nor set 
down aught. in malice, he had been 
wronged by this woman, whom 
Lionel could still only pray might 
know many blessings and much 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DAY-DREAM. 


‘Sooner or later they must know 
it all, so the sooner we come to an 
understanding with the women 
about all this the better,’ Edgar 
Talbot said to his brother when they 
found themselves at the extreme end 
of the slip, with Mr. Bathurst so far 
in advance of them as to justify 
them in no longer feigning an in- 
terest in his lormances with the 
bay mare he designed for his ccusin. 
Mr. Talbot, as it will be seen, did 
in no way seek to involve any other 
than himself in the tangle of 
wrecked fortune and strained re- 
sponsibility in which he was caught. 
Still he did find it a slight ‘ some- 
thing to lean upon,’ that knowledge 
he had that in the coming explana- 
tion Lionel would be near to aid 
him verbally, at any rate. 

‘Sooner or later they must know 
it all, therefore the sooner the better,’ 
Lionel answered, and in that answer 
there was a touch more of poetical 
feeling than of sound common sense 
For a time—say only for a few days 
—matters might with safety have 
stood where they were. No one 
could be benefited by any im- 
mediate and absolute declaration of 
the necessity for a complete change, 
and it was well within the bounds 
of possibility that some might be 
worsted by it. ‘Trixy will be my 
charge still—that, of course; but 
she must rough it. When she came 
to me I hoped to give her a good 
establishment until she gained one 
for herself. Now all that is at an 
end; still she is my charge, and I 
shall fulfil it.’ 

‘You will let me help you?’ the 
younger brother asked. 

‘No. Asthings have turned out, 
I can take no man’s help with re- 
gard to Trixy. I, who have done 
her the injury through my over 
zeal, must be the one to make her 
amends; besides, she would still be 
within sound and sight of that fel- 
low, if she cast in her lot with you, 
and she, like me, will be better away 
from them altogether.’ 

Then the brothers spoke of Trixy’s 
too evident love for the man who 
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joved Blanche Lyon better than 
their sister—spoke of it delicately 
and with reserve, and in a way that 
proved to each that the other felt the 
common family honour to be his very 
tender care, and finaily came to the 
conclusion that, since nothing better 
could be devised, it would be well 
to leave Haldon without delay. 

But not to go back to London. 
The man who had lived in luxury 
there shrank from taking his sister 
back to some draughty suburb to 
live in cheap obscurity. ‘If it 
were not for this about Blanche, I 
could desire nothing safer and better 
for Trixy than to live on with Mrs. 
Lyon; but that will hardly do now 
—Trixy could not stand it.’ 

‘ Neither of the girls could stand 
it if Miss Lyon marries Bathurst,’ 
Lionel suggested. ‘Miss Lyon isa 
quicksighted woman, and a tender- 
hearted woman; she would never 
agree to testing poor Trixy cruelly ; 
but we are, after all, arguing on in- 
sufficient grounds; we do not know 
that Blanche cares for Frank ; that 
gracious manner of hers is shown to 
us all alike.’ 

* She made no secret of caring ior 


him,’ Edgar replied, emphatically ; 
‘she spoke as plainly as a woman 
can speak; far more plainly than a 


woman ought to speak.’ Then he 
bent his head down and brooded 
over the words she had uttered, and 
was as sick at heart in his angry 
outspoken love and wrath, as was 
Lionel, whose hopes had been raised 
with far more cause. There was no 
unselfish consolation to Mr. Talbot 
in the thought that the woman he 
loved was escaping a black, barren- 
looking fate by refusing to marry 
him. He had a theory that such 
love as was his to give was all-suffi- 
cient to brighten the darkest road 
to any woman. Therefore now he 
girded against Blanche for leaving 
him to travel it alone. 

‘ She made no secret of caring for 
him—she spoke more plainly than 
@ woman ought to speak.’ Lionel 
listened to these words with a deep 
conviction that they were ringing 
the knell of happiness for him. 
Last night that sweet graciousness 
of hers made his future seem so 
bright, his work so noble, his aim 
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so lofty, his prospects so many! 
Now he knew that it had been 
shown to him because he was Frank 
Bathurst's friend. Many women 
being imbued with the amiable, 
though weak notion, that it recom- 
mends them to Damon to be agree- 
able to Pythias. 

‘Have you thought of letti 
Trixy go to Marian for a time 
Lionel asked. 

* Not while I’m alive and in au- 
thority ; moreover, Marian will not 
be too likely to stretch out a help- 
ing hand just now, for this last 
business has dipped Sutton consider- 
ably, and she will be sure to attri- 
bute his reverses to me; no! until 
her daughter's altered prospects 
causes Mrs. Lyon to take a gorgeous 
tone I shall take it for granted that 
she remains Trixy’s chaperone. I 
shall get into harness at once myself, 
and then I shall know what arrange- 
ments I can make for them.’ 

Then Lionel urged once more that 
they should stand or fall together, 
bringing forward, in support of his 
claim to help, that the mistress he 
served rewarded her honest votaries 
in a right royal way; and still the 
head of the house refused the cadet’s 
claim, and declared his intention 
manfully of sufficing to himself and 
his sister. 

But although Mr. Talbot would 
share this actual practical responsi- 
bility with no man, so long as it could 
be considered his property, he still 
did shrink from the more puerile 
duty of telling his sister that he had 
been shortsighted or luckless rather. 
To Blanche Lyon he had told it out 
boldly—not being altogether un- 
conscious that there was something 
inspiring and touching in the man- 
ner of his telling it. Blanche Lyon 
was very much endowed with the 
love of all that is chivalric and 
daring, and there was something 
very daring in Mr. Talbot's tale and 
the tone in which he had told it 
As she had said to him, if she had 
not already loved another man 
better she could have found it in her 
heart to love him very well indeed. 
She was sympathetic to that power 
he possessed of bearing the worst, 
and bearing it buoyantly not sto- 
lidly, and he knew that she was 
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thus sympathetic, and so he was 
able to speak out to her as became 
& man. 

But with Trixy he felt very dif- 
ferently. Truth to tell, he knew 
little more of his sister than that 
she had lovely violet eyes, and a 
large luxurious figure, and a lady- 
like bearing that entitled him to 
hope that she would marry very 
well. He was proud of her, to a 
certain degree he was fond of her, 
but he was not at all acquainted 
with the tone of her character or 
the turn of hermind. She had been 
a delightful sister to him while he 
had been well off, and hoping to be 
still better off. But whether or not 
she had it in her to hear of such a 
reverse as he had to tell her of 
without looking crushed and re- 
proachful he did not know. 

So it was borne in upon him, 
partly by reason of his selfishness, 
and partly out of that natural dis- 
like to the sight of tears which most 
men have, that it would be well 
for him to so far avail himself of 
that offer of fraternal service which 
Lionel had made, as to make the 
latter the messenger of evil to Trixy. 
‘As you were saying, the sooner 
they all know it now the better,’ he 
remarked. ‘I don’t mind your 
telling Trixy this morning; we shall 
not go back to Victoria Street; if 
she has a preference for any par- 
ticular part of the country it will be 
as well that I should know it before 
we leave here, and then I may ma- 
nage it for her.’ 

‘The telling will come better 
from you, I fancy,’ Lionel replied, 
in all simplicity, not because -he 
shirked the unpleasant duty, but 
because he really thought that it 
would be better for Edgar to receive 
the solace of Trixy’s sorrow and 
sympathy with him at first hand. 
Then Mr. Talbot, being too proud 
and stubborn to ask a second time 
directly for what he had indirectly 
attempted to bring about, said, 
* Perhaps you are right,’ and went 


back to Haldon m no pleasant 


mood. 

He left Lionel still leaning against 
the hurdle at one end of the slip, 
dreaming a day dream—a dream 
that was incongruous in such a 
place at such a time. For the 
glories of summer were over the 
land now. The odours of wild thyme 
and roses, of mignonette from many 
a sheltered garden, of clover from 
many a shelving field, of meadow- 
sweet from the banks of the purling 
stream, the ever-sounding ripples 
of which permeated everything ; all 
these fragrances mingled and inten- 
sified themselves in the golden sun- 
fraught air, and were wafted around 
and about him by a sighing western 
wind. And the grass under his 
feet was green, thick, and springy ; 
and the sky above him was bright 
and decked graciously for the eyes 
with fleecy clouds of silver grey ; 
and the bee hummed an accompa- 
niment to the air the stream sang; 
and the world was as full of beauty 
as the man’s heart was full of care. 

So in the bosom of that gorgeous 
mother, at the shrine of the god 
whom all artists adore, at the feet 
of that royal mistress who never 
spurns a loving slave, so here alone 
with Nature, Lionel Talbot dreamt 
his day-dream, and it was something 
after this wise. 

‘ The spell she wove in idleness 
for Frank, she has wrought in reality 
and bitterness for me. 


*“No woman's love shall light on me, 
No woman's heart be mine.” ’ 


The sun shone on still, and the 
lark sang, and the bee hummed, 
and the river rippled just as though 
God’s grandest creation, man, had not 
been making man’s most unnatural 
vow. In the utterance of those 
two lines, Lionel was binding him- 
self to celibacy in the event of 
Blanche Lyon marrying any other 
than himself. Meanwhile Blanche 
Lyon and Frank Bathurst were 
coming to an understanding ! 
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BOATING LIFE AT OXFORD. 
CHAPTER III. 
A BUMP SUPPER. 


XFORD suppers in general are 

of a very festive character. 
Breakfasts, even with the addition 
of champagne, are dull in Oxford, 
as everywhere else; ‘wines’ are 
solemn festivals, usually unfestive ; 
but suppers are thoroughly enjoy- 
able. At supper stiffness and re- 
straint vanish in the steam of whisky 
punch, and joviality and good feel- 
ing are spread around with the 
fumes of the tobacco. Take an il- 
lustration. Two men of different 
Colleges meet, we will suppose at 
wine; they have known each other 
by sight for two or three years, and 
have perhaps met once or twice 
before on similar occasions. They 
find themselves seated close together 
with a bottle of port between them. 
Now watch their behaviour. They 
eye one another furtively for the 
first five minutes, then one ventures 
a remark ; very gradually they enter 
into conversation, and as the port 
circulates discuss the merits of the 
"Varsity and the Derby favourites 
with tolerable warmth and freedom. 


‘But next day they will probably 


meet and pass one another with the 
same furtive glance with which they 
met the evening before. Now let 
those men face each other at the 
supper table ; let them applaud the 
same speeches, join in the same 
, drink of the same —— 
and smoke the same tobacco, and 
you will see them presently hob- 
nobbing together, proposing each 
other's health, and shaking hands 
over ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ as if they 
had been ‘chums’ from their youth 


up; and if they meet next day, there- 


will be a greeting between them of 
some sort, not perhaps a cordial 
* Hail-fellow-well-met,’ but a quiet 
nod of recognition at any rate. 

So suppers alone deserve to be 
called festive, and therefore, to cele- 
brate a College success and express 
College joy, what so proper and 
so effective as a College supper? 
Such was always the feeling in St. 


Anthony’s, and now that our Torpid 
had so far distinguished itself as to 
make three bumps, and rise to the 
second place on the river, a Bump 
Supper was a matter of course. 

However we always did these 
things in a constitutional way at 
St. Anthony’s; so Hallett called a 
meeting, and proposed that the Col- 
lege should do honour to the Torpid 
crew by giving them a supper, 
which was unanimously to. 

‘I propose, then,’ said Hallett, 
‘that we ask Mr. Macleane it he will 
be good enough to cater for us; he 
knows what a good supper means 
better than most of us, and we shall 
be sure to have our liquors of the 
right sort if Mr. Macleane has the 
choosing of them.’ 

Macleane expressed his willing- 
ness to accept the honourable task, 
and intimated privately to his im- 
mediate neighbours that he would 
back himself at evens to name the 
vintage of any wine they liked to 
put before him, and that champagne 
and Moselle were his peculiar forte. 

‘We must leave the amount of 
expenditure to Mr. Macleane,’ went 
on Hallett, ‘and when we know 
what it is, share it amongst us. I 
hope every one in the College will 
subscribe, and come to the supper, 
and help to make it as jolly a one 
as possible.’ 

So the matter was settled, and 
Macleane set to work to make ar- 
rangements with great gusto. 

St. Anthony’s was not a largo 
College; we had rather over sixty 
men, and some four or five of these 
belonged to the species known in 
Oxford by the name of ‘smugs,’ a 
race of which specimens exist in 
every College in Oxford, and which 
is not likely at present to become 
extinct. 

They are a race who live apart, 
as far as Oxford life permits, and 
appear to take an interest in nothing 
particular, and certainly not in 
things in general. They have not, 
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as far as can be ascertained, any 
object in life, nor can it be conjec- 
tured what object they were intended 
to serve, especially in Oxford. They 
are observed usually to herd to- 
gether, to wear hair and beards of 
an eccentric pattern, and attire of 
an uncertain period, varying in tint 
from black to snuff colour. St. 
Anthony’s, I say, was blest with 
four or five of these curious crea- 
tures, and of course bumps and 
bump suppers were things of no 
interest to them. However, Hallett 
thought that on such an occasion 
they ought at least to be invited, so 
Macleane went round and asked 
them. He came back to Hallett in 
a state of great disgust. 

‘Confound those fellows!’ he 
said. ‘ Why the deuce did you send 
me to such infernal holes for? I 
never was in any of them before, or 
I wouldn't have gone. Why Ive 
just been to that fellow Daniels, 
and there he is sitting, Daniel in 
the den of lions, that is, of course 
there are no lions, but there’s a 
monkey, and an owl, and two mon- 
grel puppies, and the den’s a 
copy of the original, and ugh! 
smell |’ 

‘Well, he’s the worst,’ replied 
Hallett ; ‘ they're not all as bad as 
that; but what did he say?—is he 
coming ?” 

‘Coming? No, of course he 
isn’t. I rapped out the invitation 
as fast as I could, for I couldn’t 
stand the monkey; but he said 
“ Much obliged, but he didn’t go to 
suppers, and he didn’t take an in- 
terest in boating.” So I said, 
“Thank you,” and bolted, and I'll 
Jay heavy odds he never sees me in 
the doorway again. : 

* Well, you’ve done your duty at 
any rate,’ said Hallett, with a quiet 
chuckle. 

‘Yes, and some works of super— 
what d’ye call ’em into the bargain. 
Till tell you what,’ said Macleane, 
as they parted, ‘it’s my opinion that 
the existence of Smugs throws con- 
siderable light on the question of 
the origin of species; they’re a 
much better link between man and 
brute than the gorilla.’ 

It was at first settled that leave 
should be asked to have the supper 
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in the hall; but asthe Smugs were 
not coming, and as four or five men 
who had failed two or three times 
before in ‘Smalls,’ being anxious to 
avoid a similar mishap again, had 
also reluctantly declined to be pre- 
sent, Macleane thought that, on the 
whole, the thing would be more 
enjoyable if held in his own rooms, 
the largest in College 

Accordingly, on the appointed 
evening a little before nine o’clock 
about fifty men wended thefr way 
to Mr. Macleane’s rooms, prepared 
to ‘ make a night of it.’ 

The room in which we were te be 

entertained was large, but not lofty ; 
the walls panelled with oak, with 
two bayed and mullioned windows 
on two sides of the room, curtained 
with red. On the walls were some 
of the popular prints of the day, 
with several of a sporting character, 
and a portrait of Mr. Macleane’s 
favourite hunter, with that gentle- 
man, in unexceptionable pink and 
tops, on his back. At oneend of the 
room over the mantelpiece was a 
large mirror ; at the other end was 
a sort of trophy of the chase, con- 
sisting of a fox’s mask and two 
brushes, surmounting a huge pair 
of bison’s horns, about which whi 
hunting-crops, spurs, &c., y 
dangled. Tables were stretched 
along the four sides of the room, 
leaving room at two corners for the 
‘scouts’ in attendance to pass to 
and fro between the outer door and 


the 
ously known as Tyrolese, Polish, 
and German, under the direction of 
the renowned Schlappofiski. Oys- 


ters, lobsters, beef, pies, fowls, and 
all sorts of cold eatables of a sub- 
stantial nature covered the tables, 
and bottles of champagne and Mo- 
selle stood sentry over every dish 
ready to let fly and announce that 
the attack had 

‘Come up here, my lad, sung out 
Baxter, as | entered the room, and 
was proceeding to take a humble 
place among some other freshmen ; 
‘all the Torpid sit up here, and I 
want you by me.’ He was seated 
on Hallett’s right in the middle ot 
the longest table, which was the 
place of honour. ‘ It’s the first 
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supper you've been at, isn't it? 
saié Baxter. ‘Well, I'll give youa 
bitof advice. Don’tdrink too much 
porter with your oysters, beware of 
punch, and stick to the “ fiz.”’ 

*“« Fiz ?”’ I said. inquiringly. 

* Yes, fizzing liquors, you know; 
they don’t leave headache and “ hot 
coppers” behind, which puach 
does.’ 

*“ Hot coppers?” ’ I said again. 

* Well, my infant, as the French 
say, you are fresh. Don’t you know 
how your mouth feels in the morn- 
ing after a little too much smoke 
and liquor the night before? No, 
of course you don’t, but you will 
to-morrow, I dare say. You smoke, 
don’t you ? 

‘ Yes, a little.’ 

‘ Ah! well, make the most of your 
weed: you'd be uncomfortable if 

ou didn’t smoke at all, and you'll 
still more uncomfortable if you 
smoke too much.’ 

I could see that Wingfield, who 
sat a little way down the other side 
ot the table, was taking in these 
observations of Baxter’s with all his 
ears, and evidently determining to 
make the most of them for his own 


use. 

‘Are all the Torpid here? in- 
quired Hallett. ‘ We won't wait 
for anybody else.’ 

‘All here now, a Vere, as 


he entered, as usual the last man. 

‘ Well, exclaimed Tip, ‘ I thought 
Mr. Vere would be in time to-night 
for once.’ 

‘Yes, lam Vere-y late,’ returned 
Vere, quietly, ‘ but you see——’ 

‘Well, gentlemen, interposed 
Hallett, ‘as everybody's here, we 
may as well tall to.’ 

The hint was taken at once, and 
oysters, lobsters, d&c., began to vanish 
at a marvellous rate. Then com- 
menced the popping of corks, much 
resembling the ‘ file-firing from the 
right of companies’ with which 
Volunteers are familiar. The band 
struck up, and so did chaff and 
laughter from all sides, and between 
that and the clatter of knives and 
forks, the jingling of glasses, and 
the firing of corks, the table was 
soon in something like a roar. 

*‘ Robert!’ shouted Baxter to one 
of the scouts who was rushing about 


with champagne in a state of the 
most gleeful excitement, ‘ Robert, 
you old duffer, come here.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ returned Robert, put- 
ting his hand to his ear to catch the 
order in the midst of the din. 

*‘ Ask Mr. Percy to take wine with 
me,’ shouted Baxter. 

Off went old Robert with another 
grip. 

‘Mr. Percy, sir,—Mr. Baxter— 
pleasure of a glass of wine, sir.’ 

‘All right, said Tip, filling his 
glass ; ‘ health, old fellow!’ 

Thereupon the rest of the room 
followed suit; everybody drank to 
everybody else, and, ‘ Pleasure of e 
glass of wine,’ ‘ Looks towards you,’ 
‘ Health, old fellow,’ ‘ Here’s to 
you,’ &., went across the tables in 
every direction for the next ten 
minutes. By this time we had 
nearly appeased our appetites, and 
were ready for a song, so, while the 
relics of the feast were being cleared 
away, Schlappofiski, or as he was 
familiarly called, ‘ Slap,’ came for- 
ward, and sang, in broken English, 
one of the popular comic songs 0! 
the day, which was vociferously ap- 
plauded, chiefly because everybody 
wanted an opportunity to make as 
much noise as possible. By the 
time it was over, the punch was on 
the table, steaming hot, and spread- 
ing that soothing and delicious 
fragrance which makes it the most 
seductive of all liquors that rejoice 
the heart of man. Boxes of cigars, 
pipes, and jars of tobacco also made 
their ap nee; and when each 
man lit his pipe or his weed, 
and filled his glass, Hallett rose to 
propose the first toast of the evening. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Hallett, ‘ I take 
it for granted that we all wish good 
health to the Queen and her royal 
family [hear, hear], so I shall pro- 
ceed forthwith to propose the prin- 
cipal toast of the evening, 1 mean 
our gallant Torpid [cheers and 
energetic rattling of glasses on the 
table, and heels on the floor, con- 
tinued for some minutes]. I've 
seen a good many Torpids in my 
time,’ said Hallett, ‘but I never 
saw any for pluck and perseverance 
and real good training to beat the 
St. Anthony's Torpid of this year 
[ Renewed cheers, rattling of glasses, 
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and thunder of heels]. We had 
our usual “ St. Anthony’s luck” at 
the inning of term. We lost 
some of the men we had reckoned 
on, and had to put new men into 
the boat; but by dint of their own 
hard grind, the crew came to be 
one of the best on, and you've all 
seen the result [cheers and noises 
as before]. I’m sure noone who saw 
those three bumps, especially that 
glorious one on the first day [Hur- 
rah and tremendous cheering], will 
ever forget it: I shall not for one, 
We shall never forget Bow’s form, 
his straight back, and his easy 
finish; he’s the prettiest oar I’ve 
seen, except dear old Thornhill 
Loud hear, hear, during which 
Ww was smitten on the back by 
everybody within reach]; and we 
won't forget old “ Two” ieee’ 
hear], how he was always late, [“ Ha, 
ha,” all round and a quiet smile 
from Vere], and how, when we did 
get him into the boat, he did his 
work from end to end, and was 
never known to shirk [cheers]; 
and we won’t forget how “ Three” 
tried for a month to get his back 
straight, and did it at last [“ Bravo 
Three!”}; and how “ Four” was 
rather lazy in training, but came 
out strong in the races [cheers, and 
“ So you did, Four, my boy "3 and 
we won’t forget how “ Five’s” oar 
came through with a “ rug” that 
made the water foam [great cheer- 
ing], and “ Six” looked as if he 
meant to pull the boat by himself, 
and “ Seven,” with his long back 
and broad chest, reaching out, and 
icking-up the time like clockwork 
cheers]; and, if we forget every- 
y else, there’s one man well 
remember, and that’s “Stroke” 
[cheers—glasses and heels at it 
again, while Baxter patted me on 
the back with such warmth that I 
was obliged to remonstrate]. He 
was a freshman this term,’ con- 
tinued Hallett, ‘ but I don’t mind 
saying, that his steady rowing and 
plucky spurts would have done 
credit to the oldest oar in Oxford, 
and I hope to see him some day in 
the winning boat on the Putney 
water [loud hear, hear, and “ Well 
rowed, Stroke”]; and now, gentle- 
men, though last, and I’m bound 
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to say, least, we won't a our 
cox. [Cheers, at which Wingfield 
did not attempt to conceal his grati- 
fication]. He's a freshman, too, 
and I think for the first month, as 
usual with a new cox., he got, so 
to speak, “ more kicks than half- 
”” however, he stuck to it, 
and I'll say, with all due deference 
to Mr. Percy [“ All right, old fel- 
low,” from Tip], that in six months’ 
time he’ll be as well able to take a 
boat from Putney Bridge to the 
Ship at Mortlake as any cox. on 
the Oxford river [Hear, hear, and 
cheers}. And now, gentlemen, 
that we've cheered them all sepa- 
rately, let’s cheer them all in a 
lump. Here's to the St. Anthony’s 
Torpid and the three bumps.’ 

All stood up, glass in hand, except 
the heroes of the toast: the band 
struck up and everybody sang “For 
they are jolly good fellows,” &c., 
which was succeeded by tremendous 
volleys of cheers, in which the scouts, 
headed by old Robert, joined with 
all their lungs. Then everybody 
tossed off his punch, and ‘ No heel- 
taps,’ was the cry all round. ‘Stroke, 
my boy, your health, ‘ Stroke, 
health, old fellow,’ ‘ Five, your 
health,’ *Cox.,’ ‘ Wingfield, 
* Stroke,’ ‘Maynard,’ ‘ Bow, health, 
old boy,’ and so on till the men 
dropped down one by one into their 
seats, and there was something like 
@ calm once more. 

* Beg to call on Mr. Macleane for 
a song,’ said Hallett, rising imme- 


* Hear, hear,’ from all sides, and 
Macleane, after a good deal of en- 
couragement from his immediate 
neighbours, and pulls at the punch, 
gave.us ‘A hunting we will go’ 
with great vigour, warming up, as 
we joined him in the chorus, flou- 
rishing his glass in one hand, and 
his pipe in the other, and shouting 
* For a hunting we will go, my boys, 
a hunting we will go,’ in a state of 
the greatest enthusiasm, finishing 
up at last with a ‘ View-holloa’ of 
the most vigorous description. 

After that I found I had to return 
thanks, which turned out easier 
than I had expected, and then 
everybody called out ‘ Now then, 
Macleane, it’s your call.’ 
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‘I know,’ said Macleane; ‘I 
think I can’t do better than call on 
the celebrated comic singer, Mr. 
Vere, for a song.’ 

‘ Hear, hear,’ shouted Baxter; 
‘he’s awfully good,’ he added aside 
to me, ‘ beats Mackney and those 
fellows all to nothing. Now then, 
Vere, strike up, old man.’ 

So Vere, with a very dismal face, 
began an extremely comic song, 
which sent me into fits of laughter, 
and gave Baxter inexpressible de- 
light. I forget what the song was, 
but I know there were some imita- 
tions of a grandmother and four or 
five children that were intensely 
amusing. As soon as it was over 
we struck up the inevitable chorus 
well known to every Oxford man— 


* Jolly good song, jolly well sung, 

Jolly companions every one ; 

Put on your nightcaps, keep yourselves warm, 

A little more liquor will do you no harm.” 
Then more toasts were proposed, 
and moresongs sung. ‘ The Cricket 
Club,’ ‘ The Eight,’ ‘ The Hunting 
Interest,’ ‘ The Volunteers,’ ‘ The 
men who had taken honours in the 
Schools,’ all had their turn. At 
last Baxter gave ‘ The Ladies,’ in 
terms of the highest gallantry, 
which was greeted with ‘ Here’s a 
health to all good lasses,’ &c. 

Before it was over, Macleane, who 
had had rather more punch than his 
head would carry, was on his legs 
to return thanks. ‘ Gentlemen, 
said Macleane, in an impressive 
tone, ‘ being—I venture to think— 
a general favourite with the fair 
sex.’ 


* Sit down, you old ass,’ said Tip, 
who sat near him; ‘ who asked you 
to return thanks ?’ 

‘ Mr. Tip,’ rejoined Macleane, in 
a tone of serious rebuke, ‘ your con- 
duct is un-ladylike, I mean un—’ 

* Now do go to bed, there’sa good 
fellow.’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ continued Mac- 
leane, ignoring the last remonstrance, 
* Mr. Tip—considers, that I ought 
not—to return—to return to the 
subject: but, pane, the ladies 
—being—if I may sho speak, our 
Sees guiding stars, will—do— 


at ye the door opened, 


and a wearing a long nose, 
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and sharp, though fishy eyes, was 
thrust in. It was Dick Harris, the 
College messenger. The head was 
immediately assailed with missiles 
from all parts of the room. 

‘Get out, Dick, what the deuce 
do you want ?” 

‘ Oh, let’s have him in,’ said Bax- 
ter. ‘ Here, Dick, have some grog’ 

‘ Thankee, sir,’ and Dick po. 
lished off a tumbler of strong punch, 
in a way that showed that it was no 
new beverage to him. 

* Now then, Dick,’ said Baxter, 
* let’s see if yon know the article on 
Predestination.’ 

* No, no,’ interposed Hallett, ‘ let’s 
have a bit of Cicero. Go on; let’s 
hear you pitch into Catiline.’ 

Dick began at once, with great 
emphasis and volubility, ‘ How 
long, O Catiline, will you abuse our 
patience? &., and went on for 
about half a page 

* That’s enough, Dick; now let’s 
see if you can return thanks for 
the ladies; Mr. Macleane can’t quite 
manage it.’ 

_ ‘Allright, sir. Gentlemen, when- 
ever I hear speak of returning 
thanks for the ladies, I always think 
as how I ought to return thanks 
for my old woman at home. She's 
a sort of a Rebecca to me, you know, 
gentlemen, and I hope I aint a bad 
Isaac; whenever she knows as 
there’s going to be a festive meet- 
ing, like this ’ere, in College, says 
she to me, “ Dick,” she says, “ I hope 
ou won't go to forget yourself.”’ 
* And you never do,’ ironically from 
ter.] ‘ And I never do, sir, and 
when 1 go home, as it might be 
now you know, sir, she says, “ Ah, 
Dick,” she says, “ what a blessin’ 
it is as you always come ‘ome 
sober.” [Oh, oh, and laughter: for 
Dick was generally ‘ overcome’ 
twice a week at least]; and so you 
see, gentlemen, I know the valyer 
of the ladies, and, as the ladies 
stands up for me, I stands up for 
them, and—beg pardon, gentlemen,’ 
said Dick, changing his tone, ‘ the 
Dean sends his compliments, and 
he hopes you won't eep it up no 
longer, for it’s near two o clock, and 
he can’t get to sleep, he says.’ 

* Oh, hang the Dean.’ ‘ Ask him 

in” ‘Tell him to put another 
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nightcap on,’ were the exclamations 
all round. 

* Well, I suppose it’s about time 
we broke up,’ said Hallett; ‘ we'll 
have one more jolly good chorus, 
and then stop. What shall it 
be?’ 

*A hunting we will go,’ 
Macleane. 

‘No, no, can’t do better than 
“ Auld lang Syne,” as usual,’ said 
Baxter. ‘Come on; “ Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot ?”’ 

And off we went at the top of 
our voices, while Macleane, with his 
accompaniment of tumbler and pipe, 


said 





Watching a Window. 


— manfully to ‘A hunting we 
will go.’ 

And then we all retired, some 
straight and some by rather crooked 
= to our respective rooms. I 

~~. my footsteps wavered a little 
when I pot into the cold night 
air; but I walked up stairs, lit my 
candle, and wound up my watch 
without much difficulty, so I = 
pose my head was not particular 
muddied. But next morning i 
knew the meaning of ‘ Hot coppers,’ 
and had no reason to regret that 
me Suppers were a comparative 
rarity. 








WATCHING A WINDOW. 


HE bar of red in the amber west 

Burns to ashes, and all is grey, 
Though a sickle-moon is glittering out 
Through the haze of the dying day. 


There is no light from the sickle-moon, 
And fast the pearly greys grow dead, 

And the trees grow black, and the flowers dim, 
Till the beauty of all has fled. 


And the passion-flowers that—moonlight hued— 
Tangle and twine, with starry grace, 

About a window on which I gaze, 
Even these will the night efface. 


Already the wino-red curtains drawn, 
Hide the room with their ruddy glow, 

And the face is gone that whitely gazed 
At the sunset an hour ago. 


Gone! Ah, no; as I speak there streams 
A shaft of light athwart the gloom ; 

The dew-wet laurels beneath it gleam, 
And the flowers, returning, bloom. 


She had come again, and with either hand 
The silken damask holds apart, 

And full in the streaming light she stands, 
Troubled of eye and heart. 


Full in the softening light, that makes 
A glory round her, like a saint, 

I see the form that is Art’s despair, 

And a face that no words can paint. 
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She watches and waits for one who stays, 
For one beloved she looks in vain ; 

And the big black eyes are full of tears, 
And the child-mouth quivers with pain. 


Passionful longing, and not reproach, 
Steals the blood from her rounded cheek ; 

And sadness, born of the hungering heart 
‘That suffers, and dare not speak. 


‘The hours drag on, oh, love of my heart! 
Wearily on, and you are not here: 

A hundred terrors oppress my brain; 
I am sick to swooning with fear. 


* It is not doubt, oh, life of my life! 
Oh, truest, and fondest, and best ; 
But I am a woman, and womanly fears 

Tear and distract my breast.’ 


So I tancy her murmuring low; 
Yet the while with her wistful eyes 
She gazes into the garden’s gloom, 
And up at the darkening skies. 


The sickle-moon has the gleam of gold 
In the deepening blue above; 

She thinks, ‘ It shines not for me alone; 
It is shining on him I love.’ 


But hark! What echo the silence breaks ? 
What sound, when all sound seemed dead ? 

Her cheek is changing from red to white, 
And flushing from white to red; 


And the big eyes glisten. Yet these alone 
Are the sounds on my ears that grate,— 
Hasty footsteps spurning the road, 
And a hand on the garden gate. 
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MR. FAIRWEATHER’S YACHTING, 


By THe Autor or ‘ YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND.’ 


CHAPTER IIL. 


NE morning, about’a week after 
our arrival, I was surprised to 
find on entering the sitting-room, 
that the cloth was not laid for break- 
fast, and my wife soon after called me 
to say that she had been ringing for 
Simpkins to come to her, without 
success, for the last half-hour. On 
hearing this, I determined to try 
the awakening power of the sitting- 
room bell, and plied it so vigorously, 
that no one within a hundred yards 
of the house could have had the 
assurance to assert they had not 
heard it. The appeal ws too 
urgent to be neglected, and pro- 
duced Simpkins, who came running 
up breathless, and big with intelli- 
gence. She expressed herself some- 
what incoherently. 

‘Oh! ma’am, I beg your pardon, 
—I beg your pardon for keeping 
you waiting—but—it has given me 
such a turn—I really could not 
come before.’ 

Here she pressed her hand on her 
side, and looked as though she were 
about to fall, or explode. 

‘What is it, Simpkins?’ ! cried 
my wife, in alarm. ‘Speak! Are- 
thusa—— ?’ 

* No, it isn’t her, ma’am. Miss 
Arethusa’s all right—it’s Louise— 
Louise, the maid—her as attends on 
you here!’ 

‘ What of her?’ asked my wife— 
relieved, but interested. 

‘Well, ma'am, I may as well 
begin from the beginning. As I 
were a-passing the door at seven 
o'clock this morning,—it might 
have been ten minutes past seven, 
for I was a little late, I generally 
get up when 1 hear the clock strike 
six, but I didn’t hear it this morn- 
ing. I don’t hold much to them 
French clocks——’ 

—~* Never mind the clocks,’ I inter- 
* What about Louise?’ 

‘Well, sir, it was about ten 
minutes after seven, as I was a- 
passing the sitting-room door, I saw 


it open. So says I to myself, 
“ What! has master left the sitting- 
room door open?” and I just went 
to look in, when, who should I see 
but Lonise, lying in an arm-chair 
with her broom beside her. Oh! 
but she did look dreadful bad, sir, 
all like a corpse a’most, and I felt 
the cold shivers come over me. 
** Louise!” says I,and she opened 
her eyes, “ whatever is the matter?” 
She shook her head but made no 
answer. I was so frightened, and I 
thought of the cholera, which is 
about the town; so I runs and 
calls Mons., Madame Clement, and 
Madame Clement's mother, and 
Marie, and Adolphe, and they car- 
ries her up to bed; and we’ve been 
rubbing her with brandy, and now 
a doctor’s sent for.’ 

My wife, somewhat uneasy at 
Simpkins’ suggestion of the cholera, 
sent for Madame Clement imme- 
diately after breakfast. It was some 
time before she and her husband 
arrived, but when they did, they at 
once satisfied us that the illness was 
not infectious ; and the mistress in 
a few words explained to my wife 
the real cause of the poor girl’s 
wretched condition. 

But what had become of the in- 
fant? ‘That was the next question; 
and it was one at which the master of 
the house became livid. He begged 
us to be silent, and to keep the 
matter quiet. He knew that the 
French police were inexorable. 
Were any suspicion raised they 
would search every cranny and 
corner, tear down the fire-places, 
turn out the wine-cellars—uproot 
the house to its very foundations. 
He saw nothing before him but 
public exposure, and his guests 
migrating from his hotel en masse. 
He bemoaned himself as the most 
unfortunate of landlords, and the 
miseries of Louise appeared to him 
to be lost in his own impending 
ruin. 
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Lonise would give no information 
about the infant. In vain the old 
mother exhausted her softest 
landishments, by the bed-side; in 
vain the landlord gesticulated at the 
door. Chance, fortunately, brought 
to light what entreaty could not 
elicit. One of the housemaids, on 
opening achina-closet adjoining our 
sitting-room, discovered the little 
object of search wrapped up in one 
of our dinner-napkins. The good 
news spread like wildfire; every 
one felt relieved, especially the 
master of the house. The only cir- 
cumstance which marred his satis- 
faction was, that the child was not 
found alive. This entailed two dif- 
ficulties; the ne Bt el soon dis- 
posed of, for the ily doctor gave 
a certificate to say that death oc- 
curred from natural causes imme- 
diately after birth. The second was 
of a religious nature; it was neces- 
sary that the child should have been 
baptized to entitle it to Christian 
burial. The same rule holds good 
in the English Church, but, whereas 
the Romanists enforce it strictly and 
to the letter, our ministers chari- 
tably refrain from asking questions, 
out of consideration for the feelings 
of parents and relations. The Roman 
Church, however, while it renders 
the rite obligatory, affords greater 
facilities for its administration. Lay- 
men are allowed to officiate, and in 
this case a visitor in the hotel who 
had accidentally become acquainted 
with the circumstances, threw some 
water over the infant, and certified 
to the authorities that it had been 
duly baptized. The priests arrived 
the next morning and removed the 
body, chanting the solemn services, 
and preceded by white-robed torch- 
bearers ; and this little traveller was 
conducted to his last resting-place 
with as much ceremony, and with 
the same offices of the Church, as if 
he had lived to a ripe old age and 
died full of years and honours. 
There was only one difference: 
there were no mourners ; poor little 
Louis Fleury had no one to follow 
him to his long home. He had but 
one to lament him, and she could 
not be present; but she followed 
him in heart though not in person, 
and was a more sincere mourner 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXV. 


than any he would have had though 
he had died a patriot and his bier 
had been borne by senators, and 
crowned with the garlands of 
glory. 

All cause for anxiety seemed now 
removed, and Louise was attended 
with unremitting care. But imagine 
what a shock our feelings received 
when, three days afterwards, the 
little coffin reappeared accompanied 
by a file of police. They marched 
into the hotel, choked up the hall 
and gateway, through which all the 
visitors passed, with their long 
swords and cocked-hats. M. Clement 
could not believe that they were not 
intentionally prominent. Such an 
exhibition would have brought dis- 

on a private house—to a hotel 
it threatened ruin. The gensd’armes, 
however, would listen to no remon- 
strances, but two of them demanded 
to be shown into Louise’s room, 
while the remainder were left to 
keep guard at the door. Louise 
was, of course, in a very feeble state, 
and the poor thing trembled like an 
— leaf on hearing the dreadful 
tidings. But the emissaries of the 
law seemed to possess neither com- 
passion nor delicacy. They clanked 
up the stairs, stalked into the middle 
of the room, demanded whether her 
name was that in their warrant, and 
then ordered her to rise instantly 
and prepare to accompany them. In 
vain she, and kind Madame Clement, 
prayed that she might at least be 
allowed to dress herself in private, 
promising to be ready in a few 
minutes. They refused to make 
any concession; and it was through 
such humiliation as this that she 
was rudely borne to prison. What 
could she expect from a police who 
had treated even their own queen 
with similar brutality ? 

I happened to be standing in the 
passage when she was brought down, 
and I never saw her look more 
noble. Her complexion seemed as 
white and her features as sharply 
cut as though she had been marble, 
and the indignities she had suffered 
had given her a dauntless, almost a 
defiant expression. I could not 
avoid addressing a word of comfort 
to her, as she stood between those 
grim, hard-looking officials. 

2F 
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* Louise,’ I said, ‘may God pro- 
tect you !’ 

She looked round, made no reply, 
but, burying her face in her hands, 
burst into tears. A word of kind- 
ness can touch the heart, which no 
indignities can conquer. 

After her departure, and after 
soothing my wife’s sorrow for poor 
Louise, and indignation at the brutal 
treatment she had met with, even 
admitting her guilt, I sought our 
landlord to inquire what had been 
the cause of this visit of the police. 
He said he feared the servants in 
the house had been talking about 
the affair outside, and the carpenter 
who made the coffin, and perhaps 
some of the female neighbours, had 
been too inquisitive, and so the un- 
fortunate occurrence had come round 
to the knowledge of the authorities. 

We took so much interest in the 
fate of Louise, standing, in the pride 
of youth and strength, on the very 
brink of death, accused of a crime 
which might lead her to execution, 
and that by the guillotine, with all its 
revolting associations, that my wife 
applied for permission to visit her 
in prison. This, after some forma- 
lities had been complied with, was 
granted, and the day and hour fixed. 
I supposed that I should have been 
allowed to accompany her, although 
my name was not inserted in the per- 
mit; but I found that I was mis- 
taken, as the police regulations were 
stringent upon the subject. Emily 
felt, naturally, very nervous at the 
thought of traversing the dark, 
narrow passages alone with her grim 
escort, but she determined not to 
be deterred from her charitable un- 
dertaking. The French police are 
@ severe, morose set of men, and 
have none of those pretty ways 
which makes the London ‘ blue’ so 
acceptable in the public-house and so 
irresistible on the area step. They 
seem to have no feelings in common 
with the rest of mankind; and my 
wife felt an involuntary chill 
over her as she at their 
hardened, inflexible features, and 
thought how little consideration 
poor Louise could expect from them 
in her desolate and appalling posi- 


tion. 
While thoughts such as these 


ive-looking 
women, in moody silence or fitful 


tinguishable by her superior mien, 
by the neatness of her dress, and 
the whiteness of her country cap. 
She was motionless, and looked in- 
expressibly sad, as if overcome by 
a sense of her degradation. It is 
surprising what an effect is pro- 
duced by the mere consciousness of 
being in prison, even upon those 
who are so undeservedly. There 
must be something in its mere at- 
mosphere which seems to convey a 


The statue-like girl started with 
a look of terror as the gaoler thun- 
dered out from the iron door, 
* Louise Fleury.’ She came forward 
trembling ; but as she entered the 
passage and saw my wife on the 
other side of the grating, she seemed 
reassured; but, unable to restrain 
her grief, burst into a paroxysm of 
sobs and tears. My wife said, in 
gentle terms, that the object of her 
visit was not to aggravate her sor- 
row, but to bring consolation ; to 
hope that her innocence of the foul 
charge might be proved, and to 
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od 
provided he is not troubled. 
She spoke with so much emotion, 
and at the same time so much re- 


was inflexible: suffer what she might, 
she would never betray the name of 
the unworthy individual she had 
once loved so devotedly. 

*You have ts?’ continued 
Emily. ‘They have written to you?’ 

* No,’ she said ; ‘they do not know 
where Iam. I left my place, and 
eame to Calais unknown to my 
friends. What will become of me!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘If the worst does 
not happen, they will send me to 
the prison for women at Rennes for 
five years, and I shall then be cast 
forth without a home, or a cha- 
racter to procure me one.’ 

My wife was greatly affected; sho 
reminded her that she should place 
her trust above. Moreover, that she 
had a good friend in Monsieur 
Clement, the master of the hotel, and 
that she herself would not forget her. 
At last Emily was reminded tha 
the time allowed for the interview 
was past, and bade a sad farewell 
(perhaps for the last time) to one 
who, at the commencement of our 


should treat her distantly, and not 
make a pet of one who had laid her- 


indeed, returned to the hotel, but 
she could not undertake her former 
duties, for she shunned the light 
and the face of human kind. Her 
mistress kindly employed her in 
needlework in a back room into 
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to attend her, with no one beside 
her but the mistress of the hotel, 
whose heart had been touched by 
her misfortunes, and by the — 
with which she had borne them. 
She sank back into a sweet sleep 
with her hopes fixed on heaven, and 
her expression, I was told, was as 
a yee and serene as though she 
been already an angel of light. 
It was perhaps for the best that she 
was removed from this censorious 
world. She is now beyond the reach 
of the slights and reproaches of 
man, and is gone to a more merciful 
Judge than any she would have had 
upon earth. Hood teaches us most 
beautifully how to bid farewell to 
such a child of sorrow :— 
* Cross her hands humbly 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast; 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour.’ 


But to return to our narrative. 
At length the time of our departure 
arrived; everything was arranged, 
and thirty francs = to the harbour 
authorities, in exchange for which I 
received a sheet of paper so embel- 
lished with crowns and eagles that 
I might have supposed I had re- 
ceived a patent of nobility. There 
is in the yachtsman’s movements a 
pleasant uncertainty, as they depend 
upon the most variable of all things, 
wind and weather. But on this oc- 
casion we were fortunate, for on 
the day proposed the breeze was 
from the west, and the morni 
bright aud genial. All was bustle 
as we passed out of the harbour, for 
the fishing-boats — quaint-looking, 
three-masted luggers, manned by 
the noisiest and most demonstrative 
of sailors—were also preparing to 
take advantage of the tide. As the 
little fleet sailed on its way under 
the breakwater, the rough seamen 
suddenly paused; every voice was 
hushed, every cap ‘doff A priest, 
easily distinguishable by his broad 
hat and voluminous gown, had ad- 
vanced to the edge of the pier; and, 
standing with outstretched arms, 
was invoking a blessing on the ex- 
pedition. The scene was most im- 
pressive, and it was pleasing to 


observe these men, whose lives were 
so often in their hands, g 
the jd aad by which they were pre- 


The sea continued calm until we 
opened Cape Griznez, which lies 
to the west of Calais, and acts as a 
break water against the waves of the 
Channel. Outside this point we 
a to pitch and roll very con- 
siderably. When we were near 
mid-channel we perceived a cloud 
and fall of rain darkening the western 
horizon, and the captain bade us 
prepare for ashower. As thesquall 
approached nearer we found our- 
selves inacalm. The wind dropped 
completely, so that the sails flapped 
to and fro, and the topsail was 
ordered to be laced. The cloud, 
however, soon relieved us by passing 
off towards the coast of France. I 
had never seen the proverb that ‘a 
lull precedes a storm’ so strikingly 
illustrated. The breeze was soon 
as fresh as ever, and the water be- 
came rougher as we proceeded. The 
wind, moreover, had veered round 
towards the north, so that it was 
impossible to make Dover, and we 
shaped our course in the direction 
of the Downs. Shortly before reach- 
ing them the captain pointed to a 
little white line on the eastern hori- 
zon, which he said was the surf 
breaking on the Goodwin Sands. 

‘The Goodwin Sands!’ Emily ex- 
claimed in terror. ‘The Goodwin 
Sands! That I should ever have 
ventured upon such an expedition. 
It is tempting Providence, Joseph. 
We shall never see our home again, 
and there is Arethusa standing in 
the wet in her thin boots. Simp- 
kins, where are Miss Arethusa’s 
clumps? How often have I——’ 

‘Itaint my fault, ma’am,’ hiccuped 
Simpkins. « Miss ——’ 

‘ Not a word, Simpkins—not ano- 
ther word. Oh those dreadful 
Goodwin Sands! I see the sea 
breaking mercilessly upon them. 
We shall all be drowned. Now, 
Joseph, mind what I say. Arethusa 
is to be saved first, then you, then 
hate and I last of all.’ 

ut, my dear——’ 

‘Now don’t gainsay me. Simp- 
kins, obey my orders. You are to 
be saved before me. She has some 
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to lament her—a sister in California. 
No one will care for my loss.’ 

In vain I endeavoured to alter my 
wife’s resolution. At the same time 
our means of safety, under Emily’s 

upposition that vessel and boat were 
lost, were of the slenderest descrip- 
tion. They consisted of a hamper 
and bucket, the boathook and the 
mop: there was nothing else. Ac- 
cording to my wife’s arrangement, 
the mop would fall to her share. 
endeavoured to e her to take 
the bucket or the boathook. I 
argued that her life was valuable on 
many accounts, and that it was her 
duty to preserve it. But all was of 
no avail. I could not shake her 
noble determination, so I resigned 
the boathook to Simpkins. 

The line in the horizon was very 
soon out of sight. We had 
the South Foreland, and were enter- 
ing the smoother water of the Downs. 
In two hours more we anchored 
at Ramsgate, and the custom-house 
eo. were agai ——- 

*You have roug . 
sir,’ said the spokesman ; ‘ but you 
have had a good wholesome craft 
uncer you; not so fast as some, 
perhaps,’ glancing at the bow, ‘ but 
one that stands the sea; not a strip 
of a thing like a man’s coffin.’ 

It was delightful to meet with 
civility where we expected rude in- 
quiries and investigations. They 
offered to take us on shore in their 
boat, and paid us so many compli- 
ments on our vessel and seamanship 
that I felt quite ashamed at offering 
them only five shillings. The cus- 
tom-house officials seldom examine 
yachts, and I believe the confidence 
they thus repose in the honour of 
owner: is generally well founded. 

Thus ended the grand expedition 
of our summer. We made several 
little excursions afterwards, but we 
look upon this as our most im- 
portant and hazardous enterprise. 
Among the results which accrued 
from it was the unfortunate one of 
attaching a nickname to our boy 
Harry. It appears that James, dur- 
ing his stay in Calais, had, although 
a , omer British tar, been guilty 
of acquiring several French words, 
which he was constantly airing, and 
at the same time of betraying an 
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unmistakable affection for wines and 
liquors manufactured in France. 
*One of his words was tire-bouchon, 
and as he was invariably in want of 
the corkscrew, he was constantly 
searching and ‘asking for it both in 
French Be English. On Harry’s 
returning home to the little old 
village in Essex, all the neighbours 
were feign to hear of his adventures 
in foreign lands, and he gratified their 
curiosity to such an extent in re- 
lating all he had seen and done, that 
he came to be looked upon as the 
most wonderful boy that had ever 
lived. Among other things he said 
he could speak French, but when- 
ever he was called upon to give a 
specimen of the language, he could 
remember no word but tire-bouchon, 
The other little village boys whose 
wits were sharpened by jealousy 
were quick enough to discover this, 
and they gave him the nameof Tire- 
bouchon Smith, which he has borne 
ever since, and is likely to carry all 
his days. 

The yacht was laid up for the 
winter at Gravesend, the rigging and 
stores were safely housed on shore, 
and the captain alone remained in 
charge. As spring approached, I 
consulted him about the forthcomin 
season, and observed that I intend 
to undertake more adventurous ex- 
peditions than heretofore. I could 
not have anticipated any difficulty 
in the way, for the seller of the yacht 
had me she had weathered 
gales in which steamers had been 
disabled, and Brown himself had 
avowed his willingness to sail in her 
to the West Indies and bring back a 
cargo of sugar. But, to my sur- 
prise, he looked very serious at my 
communication, said she was not 
large enough for the more exposed 
parts of the Channel, and that for 
such voyages as I contemplated I 
ought to have a vessel ‘ as big again.” 
I had already discovered that she 
scarcely afforded sufficient accommo- 
dation to be comfortable for any 
long period, and that she necessitated 
our sleeping on shore during our ex- 
peditions, thus entailing a double 
expense. Besides this, several re- 
novations and additions were desira- 
ble in her, and it would be better to 
expend money on a vessel more per- 
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a to I the Zephorinn, 
= fore, to se 
lad I had taken so much 


«Yaowr ror Saue.—A twenty-five 
ton cutter, eight years old. Is 
strongly built, copper- 

a first-rate sea-boat. Stove, boat, 
and cabin fittings new last = Kop 
Price moderate. Address ep- 


agents, one of whom thought it 
highly probable he might obtain a 
purchaser, and inquired whether I 
should object to paying the usual 
commission; the other, a man of 
more payee > had, at that very 
moment, a gentleman requiring j 

such a vessel as I described, wo ce 
quested that particulars might be 
forwarded immediately. Of the 
three remaining answers, one was 
from a country squire, residing at 
Greenfield Park, Shropshire, who 
had drawn up a most elaborate 
catechism for my benefit, requiring 
a detailed account of the yacht from 
the time that her keel was laid 
down, and adding that if these ques- 
tions were answered satisfactorily, 
he would undertake the journey to 
inspect her. The other two replies 
consisted of only a few lines, request- 
ing permission to view. I returned 
answers to all, and fearing that the 
low price might excite suspicion, 
observed that I had named it froma 
desire to find an immediate pur- 
chaser. The sum I fixed was fifty 
pounds below what she had cost me, 
and as I had been informed that she 
was worth double what I had given, 


tion. I should, perhaps, have 

more circumstantial, but that I sup- 
posed the vessel would be sold at 
once, but, as it was, merely sent 


whom she might suit. No. 4 wrote the 
after a very curt reply, tosay he 


an old vessel. I was 


who were playing. off on me their 
miserable tries, or, which was 
more likely, from some designing 


either. No. 5 sent mean offer, but 
his terms were somewhat remarkable 
with regard to payment. I was to 
receive, as an equivalent, a — 
sory note and a group of dancin 
figures. The note had been given 
by a gentleman whose property was 
in Chancery, but the of of art 
had been exhibited at the Great Ex- 
hibition, and valued by the sculptor 
at sool. Now, distance does not, 
unfortunstely, in the case of money, 
‘lend enchantment to the view,’ and 
I knew too much about ‘ the law’s de- 
lays’ to look very favourably upon a 
security dependent upon a suit in 
Chancery. But with regard to the 
group, I own to having a little weak- 
ness for statuary, and I thought it 
would ea, 
case window; but on 

sketch of it to my wife, she An 
clared she had never seen anything 
so indelicate, and that such a thing 
should never come into her 

I was, therefore, a to refuse 
this elegant consideration. 

Another advertisement was now 
inserted, but although I recived 
several answers, there was no offer, 
and one of my correspondents ts had 
the incivility to write to me that he 
would not take a present of such a 
vessel. But meanwhile, a gentle- 
man who had not seen the adver- 
tisement, had been inspecting her, 
and sent me an offer within twenty 
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that I considered the price 
fixed very low, bu’  t 


ete the purchase for six months. 
ich this was the 


request to which, as it may be 
imagined, I made little difficulty in 


consenting. 

By degrees I became tired of carry- 
oa bey fruitless negotiations, and, 
i , I soon had no farther means 


must have seen that mine was for 
sale, and I knew that it would be 
useless to try the ‘ Times,’ or any 
other medium. The season was now 
advancing, and it was necessary for 


pared to lose it, or to content 
myself with a craft refused by earlier 
birds. So I placed the Zephyrina 
on an agent's books, and aceording 
to his advice, had her moved to the 
West India Docks, as he considered 
it indispensable that she should be 


within easy reach of London. I had 
also to engage a shipkeeper to take 
charge of her, as 1 was obliged to 
employ Brown in my search for ano- 
ther vessel. 

On turning my attention in the 
other direction I found that my task 
was notso easy as I had anticipated. 
There were few yachts in the mar- 
ket of the size I required, and al- 
though I had extended my limits, 
their prices were still beyond me. 
Brown rejected narrow vessels as 
not suitable for ‘ pleasuring,’ either 
with regard to ty or accommo- 
dation, and iron craft he considered 
objectionable, as never being per- 
fectly dry inside, and requiring 
to have their bottoms constantly 
cleaned. The proposal which ap- 
peared, under the circumstances, 
most eligible came from an agent, 
who offered to take the Zephyrina 
in part payment; but the price 
of his yacht appeared exorbitantly 
high, and on my inquiring what 
allowance he intended to make for 
mine, he informed me that after I 

id him for the one he had 
to , he would put mine up to 
auction, and refund me whatever 
she realised. Of course the only 
effect this proposition had upon me 
was to another means of 
disposing of my vessel. I proceeded 
forthwith to one of the principal 
shipping auctioneers and requested 
him to put her up for sale. He 
asked for permission to print hand- 
bills and advertise, which I readily 
granted, rejoicing in the pare of 
recovering even a small amount. 
The day was fixed, and I repaired 
to the appointed place to witness 
the competition, but was somewhat: 
surprised at being ushered on my 
arrival into a large gloomy hall con- 
taining a dozen small tables, at two 
of which four or five weather-beaten 
mariners were having their lunch 
or sipping their ‘grog.’ I seated 
myself in this desolate apartment, 
wondering when the bidders would 
arrive and the business commence, 
but to my dismay no m came 
in but the auctioneer, who marched 
up to the farther end of the room 
and began to read out a long cata- 
logue of vessels. Most of them were 
wrecks, and were disposed of at 
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nominal sums to the lunchers. At 
length the Zep was put up, 
and the puolionese gave a very flou- 
rishing account of her, and 
sently announced a bidding of 
seventy pounds, and soon after an- 
other o eighty, and so on up toa 
hundred. At this point he stopped, 
and, notwithstanding all my nods 
and signs to let her go, observed 
that as there was no higher offer he 
should pass the lot. I felt naturally 
indignant at such conduct, and the 
moment business was over made my 
way up to him and demanded why 
he refused the hundred pounds, as, 
although it was a miserably small 
price, I would have been willing to 
take it. He replied that there had 
been no real bidders, and that the 
contest he had carried on so warmly 
was only between imaginary com- 
petitors. Here then I was no further 
advanced than before, and seven 
pounds out of pocket. 

Things now, with regard to the 
Zephyrina, began to settle into a 
chronic state. I occasionally in- 
serted an advertisement, but no re- 
sult followed except in one or two 
cases a letter stating that the writer 
had been unable to get on board or 
view the yacht. These complaints 
implied that the hg 5 _ not 
performing his duty, an oe 

visiting the docks to satisfy myself 
on the subject. I think that I may 
safely assert that the West India 
Docks is the sweetest spot about 
London, for the hogsheads of sugar 
are so numerous there that the 
quays are almost impassable, and 
the pavement is so thickly bestrewn 
with the rich commodity that, in 
wet weather, such as that in which 
I then paid my visit, it is very 
difficult to avoid slipping down 
into the saccharine slush. I had to 
wait fora ‘Company’ boat, in which 
I embarked with a dozen navvies 
bound for different vessels, and 
having at length gained the Ze- 
phyrina, found everything locked 
up and the shipkeeper absent. A 
man ina vessel alongside told me 
that he was just gone to tea with a 
friend from the country, but this 
was not very satisfactory, and I re- 
solved to try a few days later whether 
that friend was still with him. On 
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this occasion I had to ferry Dot tke 
over in an unmanageable boa 

an old barge, and, being san 
tomed to such craft snarrowly escaped 
falling overboard into the reeking 
pool. The shipkeeper was again 
absent, and I made my way, much 
incensed, to the recreant’s house to 
upbraid him for his neglect, but 
before I had time to commence, he 
expressed his ber iness at my 
arrival, as he had for some 
time desirous 01 resigning his situa- 
tion. Of course I at once relieved 
him of his charge, but was obliged 
to engage another man at an in- 


salary. 

I heard nothing more of her for 
two months. There she lay, as 
many of her sex had done before, 
neglected and forgotten, while a 
more attractive rival had us 
her place. I could not even bear 
to hear her mentioned, for I never 
could think of her, nor indeed of 
any ship, as @ mere inanimate thing, 
without sense or feeling. There 
is something in the form and in the 
fortunes of a daughter of the seas, 
and in the dangers and difficulties 
she has to contend with, that seems 
to give her a life and personality. 

next time I heard of her it 
was from an old sea-captain, who 
had been to inspect her, and brought 
the unwelcome intelligence that he 
had found the rain pouring through 
her decks, the cabins alive with rats, 
and everything about her fast fall- 
ing todecay. What wasI to do? 
as I to spend a considerable sum 
Page ing a vessel in repair which 
no use to me, and for which 
< rhe not obtain a sixpence? 
‘No!’ I replied—I felt like a mur- 
derer—‘I will destroy her, break 
her up; her materials will bring 
something.’ 

‘Break her up, sir? You'll find 
that a very expensive undertaking, 
with wages at six shillings a aa 
very serious thing, sir.’ 

‘Confound it all, then!’ I ex- 


Soper. , impatiently ; ‘Tu—T'll sink 


‘Sink her, sir? You would be 
liable to prosecution by the Thames 
Conservancy.’ 

‘Well, then,’ 
lessly, ‘ I'll burn her.’ 


I persisted, reck- 
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‘Burn her, sir?’ he replied, in 
horror, ‘you would not be allowed 
to do that; you might set some 
other ship on fire.’ 

‘What, then,’ I demanded, fiercely, 
‘is it that I and my descendants are 
bound always to a man to live 
in this vessel, and are to keep her 
in repair forever? Have I saddled 
myself with a tual annuity? 
A man should think well before he 
buys a yacht!’ 

‘Well, sir, he returned, after 
some reflection, ‘I think that I have 
a friend who would give something 


for her; and although it may not 
be much, perhaps it will be your 
best way to take it, and rid yourself 
of further liabilities.’ 

And soI did. I disposed of her 
to this ‘friend’ for next to nothing, 
and I understand he has been exe- 
crating me ever since for selling him 
such a bad bargain. She proved 
to be twenty-two years old, and to 
have been lengthened by the bow. 
Her timbers were rotten, her mast 
sprung, and the peculiar cut of her 
mainsail was owing to its having 
belonged to another vessel. 








THE PLAYGROUNDS OF EUROPE. 
Che South. 


UMBERS of our fellow-country- 
men, multitudes of our fellow- 
Europeans, a few perhaps of our 
fellow-Americans, are migrating to- 
wards ‘ the sweet South,’ if they have 
not already arrived there. I too have 
been in the South in my youth, and 
I have been there in, say, my ma- 


ty. 

But how immense the difference 
in the means of getting there, and 
how slight the change in what you 
see when you get there! Iam not 

king of mere political scene- 
iftings—of Nice and Mentone an- 
nexed to France—of liberated Venetia 
and United Italy—questions for tax- 
gatherers, diplomatic agents, and 
foreign secretaries—but of the gene- 
ral aspect of a country, the natural 
history of its inhabitants and their 
ways. Some grand social regenera- 
tion may be coming over Italy; but 
it is not come yet. The samesights 
strike your eye, the same smells 
meet your nose. 

How delightful to find the first 
drops from a bottle—or still more 
surely from a flask—of wine cleverly 
dashed out upon the floor, exactly 
as they were thirty and probably 
three thousand years ago—a libation 
to the household gods, and a protest 
against northern housemaids’ neat- 
ness! A genuine Italian cameriere 
has a soul above sawdust, sand, or 
soap. What is a floor made for but 
to receive and keep what falls upon 


it, without the intervention of any 
foreign substance? How refreshing 
to be again met at every turn with 
entreaties for charity, for the love of 
God! Italy has not yet forgotten 
either the way to hold out her hand 
or to ask for more. It would bea 
curious statistical problem to ascer- 
tain how many of Victor Emma- 
nuel’s subjects are beggars. Cynics 
aver that nine out of every ten are 
such. 

Beggary is a southern institution, 
which is only restrained within fron- 
tier bounds. The new line which 
separates France from Italy is a 
purely artificial limit. It ismarked 
by a couple of posts on each side of 
the road, one of which bears the 
warning notice, ‘Mendicity is for- 
bidden in the Département of the 
Maritime Alps.’ A recent traveller 
saw two Italian beggars, one stand- 
ing at the foot of each post, just 
within the territory where they had 
the right to beg, ready to attack the 
wayfarer immediately he set foot in 
their country. The spirit with 
which they asserted their ancient 
privilege received, as it deserved, 
substantial alms. 

The same traveller, in a public 
garden at Milan, accidentally let 
fall a few piecesof money. A well- 
dressed passenger in a white cravat 
picked them up, restored them to 
their owner, and then held out his 
hand for a charitable contribution. 
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It was considered a 

self-respect to take hand and 
shake it instead of tipping it. He 
smiled at the friendly act but did 
not blush. Evidently he would 
have preferred a less ceremonious 
form of acknowledgment. It will 
require a hard push and a consider- 
able lapse of time to bring the South 
up to the mark of the North, it 
being simply fifty years behindhand. 
Take Genoa, for instance, a busy 
place which it is the custom to ad- 
mire; and it is difficult to look at it 
without admiration, as a monument 
of olden time. But instead of call- 
ing it Genoa the Superb, we might 
style it Genoa the Obsolete. Lis 
palaces belong to bygone days as 
completely as the Pyramids of Egypt. 
They try hard to conform to modern 
wants and usages, and cannot. A 
city of eight-storied palaces without 
lifts is not in unison with the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Genoa is a collection of edificial 
antiquities, in which gas, in enor- 
mous medieval lanterns, is an in- 
consistency and an incongruity; 
while railways are absolute nui- 
sances, rendering narrow streets still 
narrower, and stopping the circula- 
tion of man and beast by their noisy 
rushings to and fro. As the ammo- 
nite itself has vanished, although 
casts of its fossil shell remain, so 
the princely builders of Genoa are 
either extinct or are shadows merely 
of their ancestors. 

Out of such palaces you make 
hotels; and what is the consequence? 
To get a bedroom you have to 
mount perhaps a hundred steps (the 
Hotel Feder has some at an altitude 
of one hundred and forty steps) ; or, 
if your bedroom is at a lower level, 
you are compelled to climb to the 
dining-room, and lifts, I repeat, are 
things unknown. At the Hotel de 
la Ville the dining-room is—my me- 
mory will not be answerable for 
half-a-dozen or so, but I do not 
think that it exaggerates—some 


too vast—has a loftier ceilin 

many a church. After d -« 
though you eat your food by tho 
aid of lan on the table and a gas- 
light overhead, the hall itself is 


cornice, but from something more 
than half-way below it, is suspended 
a bell-pull—a bell-pull in middle- 
age Genoa! Why nota knocker at 
the entrance to the Coloseum at 
Rome? The only way to modernise 
such cities as Genoa, as far as its 


material condition is concerned, is 
to do as has been done at Edinburgh 
and elsewhere—build a new town 
beside the old one. The moral 

gress of the _— must depend on 
the result of the struggle now going 
on between the powers of light and 
darkness throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land. 

At Turin, till lately the capital of 
the foremost sovereign of Italy, illu- 
minated by the a intelligences, 
we find installed La Sonnambula 
Ida, who gives (no doubt for as 
much as they are worth, although 
she may not earn quite so much as 
Miss Patti Sonnambula) Consulta- 
ztione in Magnetismo, announcing the 
fact all over the town by notices 
bearing a postage-stamp, like all 
other bills, 
ments, whether manuscript or not, 
even the playbill posted to the 
walls, pA to ‘A ts to let, 
inquire within;’ for Italy wants 
revenue, and Ty erect a statue 
to any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who ee —_ a new tax and 
gather it, without peo i 
it, eo Hew sr 
however, pardoned a little 
credulity ma | superstition if, as is 
asserted on good authority, the daily 
receipt of the French railways falls 
off considerably on Fridays! 

Turin is probably the most regu- 
larly built of Italian towns. Every- 
thing there except the Po (which 
will flow on its own erse cir- 
cumbendibus way, and is only made 
navigable for boats by barrages 
across the stream at short segs od 


te ag streets of their indivi- 
dual physiognomy ; while in streets 
jag Toney on each side of them 

ve no physiognomy at 
all. Nothing is easier than to mis- 
take, or to fail to recognise any 
given 


pene eee eee ee eee 
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stices, which is imposing but incon- 
venient. In the hotels, for a mode- 
rate- room, you ‘will have to 
mount at least to the third story 
(piano). Mine was reached by only 
eighty-nine ste ne over the 
town is an overflow of photography ; 
and to arrive te ap pher’s 
laboratory you must climb to the 
fourth or fifth. In houses inhabited 
by different families you may find 
a hen taking her walks and enjoying 
the air from the elevation of the 
third outside gallery, and dahlias 
in - dearee roemnpete bar the roof. All 

and dingy, many 
lockine’e as if the inmates slept under 
the counter or on the shelves. The 
smartest and best-furnished are 
under the arcades which encircle 
the Piazza di Castello. 

Where do the poor contrive to 
find a habitation in these palatial 
blocks of buildings? Some are 
forced up to the chimney-tops by 
the pressure of of their wealthier thier fel- 


and crannies in which small folk, 
like the rats and the mice, manage 
to hide their heads and even to 
make merry. Asking for a glass of 
wine at a humble shop where work- 
ing men were frolicking and feast- 
ing, I was shown upstairs to a suite 
of little chambers, such as might be 
stolen from between ale a 


way into the interstices of aristo- 
cratic mansions. 

In Genoa it is different, so far as 
that, there, the labouring world has 
an openly-assigned habitat. The 
steep, narrow, nage me and 

house-bound vico, or 
with life, which 


Saeothe tar of agans tally ee 
the wheels of carriages going up 


riant parterres of Paris. 

piece of ground covered with patches 
of ordinary shrubs (snowberries and 
other like rarities) badly planted, in 
wretched health. You are prayed 
not to walk upon the grass, but you 
ask where the grass is to walk u 

as you cannot mistake for it 

tains and weeds. You are requested 
not to touch anything, but you may 
inquire where is anything that 
anybody would think of touching. 


Pedestrian travel is much less 
understood south of the Alps than 
amidst them and north of them. 
The natives seem to consider that 
the man who goes on foot, however 
decent in his a and — 
and just in his expenditure, can, at 
bottom, be no other than a member 
of the grand ‘Tramp’ family, or at 
best an offshoot of the ‘ Pedlar’ 
branch. ‘To travel on foot, in the 
South, without annoyance, your 
papers had best be forthcoming and 
en régle, and even that is not always 
sufficient to avert suspicion and 
sidelong glances, icularly in the 
neighbourhood of a frontier line. 

would go on foot,’ they think, 
if they do not say, ‘ who could go in 
any other way?’ Therefore, it is 


frequented hours of t 
enldnte of Gp uanberen nant 
native folk who wouldn’t walk a 
mile unless to save their lives. On 
foot! Amidst worshippers of the 
pe me niente, indulgers —— 
ay ing, starvers six ays in 
the week for for the sake of a drive on 
the soventht No, indeed! Footing 
it may do very well for people in 
training for travaux forces, or for 
gentlemen indifferent to penal servi- 
tude ; but it is only a cause of won- 
der in latitudes where, at certain 
seasons and hours of the day, none 
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but dogs and Englishmen are to be 
seen abroad. 
Railway projects, now in execu- 
tion, will, when completed, permit 
the accomplishment of sundry plea- 
sant and inviting trips, in about as 
many days as, thirty years ago, it 
was customary to employ weeks in 
completing them. Portions of the 
Mediterranean coast can now be got 
at and skirted by rail; Italy can be 
ee to within an inconsider- 
distance by rail; and in Italy 
itself there are railways which are 
and will be on the increase. True, 
you do not see so much by rail as 
you did while posting, or even by 
diligence; per contra, you are 60 


much less time about it, and you do 
see places which, in old times, busy 
— had little chance of visiting 


Still, there is enough variety on 
the marvellous rail to make it worth 
while to keep your eyes open—un- 
less, as On some lines southward, 
everything is shut out by envious 
acacia hedges. 

Thus, you change railways for 
chemins-de-fer, after crossing a 
herring-pond called the English 
Channel; and you quit them, by 
traversing a@ respectable range of 
rock, for strade ferrate and ferrovie, 
And the change involves some- 
thing more than a mere alteration of 
name. 

You test the qualities of multi- 
farious beds, by measuring your 
length in them night after night. 
There are springy beds and non- 
elastic beds ; beds of wool and horse- 
hair; beds of seaweed (zostera) and 
straw ; beds of indian-corn husks; 
high beds requiring a ladder to 
a them, low beds on which you 
cannot sit without getting cramp in 
your back; shake-down beds and 
beds in alcoves; narrow beds not 
wide enough for one, and broad 
beds in which three might pass the 

ht; feather-beds under you, and 
eider-down beds over you ;—every 
bed, except the be-curtained, \be- 
canopied four-post bed you left at 
home. 

Then there are your travelling 
companions, in railway-carriage and 
at ta "héte. There is the French 
lady, with handsome grey hair and 
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a turquoise ring, who travels with 
two tall daughters and a tiny lap- 
dog. There are people who travel 
with birds; with baskets as big as 
Noah’s arks; with plants in pots, 
of slight money value, but doubt- 
less rich in recollections. There is 
the stout burly man, with dirty 
hands and a ruby ring set round 
with diamonds, who abuses French 
railways, holding up for the 
Prussian; who bullies the officials 
if anything wrong on their 
parts, telling them truly that the 
railway has no mercy if a passenger 
commits the slightest error. 

There is the diner who sulks at 
his dinner, complains to the waiter, 
and won’t eat it, although he pays 
for it all the same. There is the 
little French lady, eleven years of 
age (more at home at the table- 
d@héte than she would be in her 
nursery), who does quite the con- 
trary, helping herself to wine into 
which her papa prudently dashes 
water, and ‘ going into’ every dish 
as it comes round to her with a 
resolution worthy of a nobler cause. 

Then there are the unaccustomed 
eatables, the foreign viands, the novel 
messes, to be tasted and tried. Bread 
made with leaven instead of yeast; 
barbel, highly prized, and pike 
elevated to the rank of a dainty 
dish; leg of mutton, not sauced 
with currant jelly, but seasoned 
with a clove of garlic; escargots, 
or snails in the shell; grives au 
giniévre (Mont Cenis), thrushes 
whose natural flavour is improved 
poi feeding on_the berries of the 

r bush. Foolish thrushes, not 
tain from everything apper- 
taining to gin! Foolish gourmands, 
not to abstain from thrushes which 
devour the devourers of your vines 
and their produce! ‘ Monsieur does 
not like ilttle birds!’ when a dozen 
cock-robins on a spit are brought 
me, is uttered by the garcon with 
the same wonderment as a London 
dining-rooms waiter would exclaim, 
‘The gent does not like a cut of 
the haunch!—the gent does not 
like a mealy potato!’ No,I don’t 
like them (the dickey-birds). Take 
them away. 

There is the landlord who esti- 

mates you by your luggage. Trunks, 
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manteaus, you will get 

lodging; with five of moderate size, 
you may have to mount no higher 
than the second; with four or three, 
you may possibly gain admittance 
to the third or fourth; while with 
one little one, in the height of the 
season, you may possibly have to 
= in the street. 

There is the ’cuter landlord who 
apprises your worth by the portable 
property which adorns your person. 

ith the keen glance of a pawn- 
broker he reckons up, ‘ Watch- 
chain, so much ; stock-pin, so much ; 
rings, so much; studs, so much; 
decoration (if any), so much ; total, 
so much. I think I may take bim 
in” And there is the hotel-keeper 
who, having received you as & 
squeezable consignment, coolly in- 
sists on passing you on to another 
of the fraternity with whom an 
understanding exists. It is an 
exchange of prisoners, on terms 
settled beforehand. They may keep 
between them, for aught I know, 
a debtor and creditor account of 
guests delivered and received. Your 
itinerary is made out for you; you 
are sent away in charge of your 
driver, very much like a lamb driven 
off to be shorn, after undergoing a 
searching interrogatory— 

‘ Monsieur is going next to——?’ 

‘ Bellolido; where I intend sleep- 
ing at the Albergo del Sole.’ 

‘Monsieur cannot do that. He 
will rather push on to Cattivo- 
monte, and descend at the Hotel des 
Ecorcheurs.’ 

‘I must stop at Bellolido. I ex~ 
pect letters at the Poste Restante 
there.’ 

* At least Monsieur cannot go to 
the Albergo del Sole. Low people, 
bad kitchen, dirty beds. Nobody 
of Monsieur’s rank ever goes there ; 
nothing but pig-jobbers, lars, 
and calf-merchants. Luckily there 
is also at Bellolido an excellent 
Hotel des Ecorcheurs. Monsieur 
has only to present this card—“ Par- 
ticularly recommended by Louis 
Leloup to the distinguished atten- 
tion of Ludwig Derwolf.” Guiseppe, 
you will take good care to conduct 
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Monsieur straight to the Hétel des 
Ecorcheurs. Bon voyage, ieur. 
Servitore umilissimo.’ 

Guiseppe knows it is all his place 
is worth to allow Monsieur to give 
him the slip. Besides, Guisep 


gets his own little pickings, in the 
shape of a supper ani i 
ti 


the regulation 


Pp. 

There is the waiter who persisis 
in calling you ‘ Milor, though you 
tell him you are no more a Milor 
than he is. How can you travel at 
your ease, he thinks, and live at 
hotels, and do nothing but sight-see 
all day and all night too, unless in- 
deed you are a Milor? There is 
the polyglot courier, who does not 
oat but who beautifully breaks 
on the wheel of his tongue four or 
five different languages, his own in- 
cluded ; for the Piedmontese dialect 
is to pure Italian, what French of 
Stratford-le-Bow is to French of 
Paris, only separated, if anything, 
by a wider interval. 

There are Savoyard cheesemakers 
—a railway carriage is often an Ex- 
change, a Cornhill, a Bourse, a 


-place of business— ining with 
a cheese-buyer, as eee if their 


very lives were in question. You 
expect they are going to pitch each 
other out of the window. They do 
no such thing. Talk of comicactors! 
There are few to equal these. At 
the next station, they get out, ail 
indignant. Their conscience is 
shocked ; their moral sense upset. 
They will have nothing to do with 
such a price!—nothing whatever! 
They depart; they return. They 
haggle, refuse, frown, turn their 
backs, and again go away. The 
train is in motion; they come and 
hang on to it. Just before danger- 
speed is attained, they conclude the 
bargain, with smiles, nods, and 
friendly hand-shakings. 

There is the transition between 
plain. and mountain, the unac- 
customed produce of the land, the 
am eng haystacks, the golden 

munches of Indian corn, the fes- 
tooned vines. There is the change 
of costume, the contrast of races— 
the high-coloured French com- 
plexion, the sallow Savoyard, the 
cheese- Swiss, the cleanly, 
fresh-looking English countenance. 





pill-box, with a little bull’s-eye in 
the back, to the monster three- 
bodied diligence, drawn by seven 
horses, four abreast in front (for the 
a of running over naughty 
boys and aisle, and happily 
tching halt and lame old men 
women), to be increased to 
twelve when the mountain steepens. 
Lord Bateman, to console his re- 
jected bride, said— 
*She came here on a horse and pillion ; 
She shall go home in a coach and three.’ 


Mont Cenis would tell her— 

‘She came up at a walk with a dozen (nags); 
She shall go down at a gallop with two,’ 
and think herself lucky, if she reach 
the bottom without breaking her 
neck. J prefer walking down Mont 
Cenis, unless with my eyes ban- 
daged, or in a pitch-dark night. It 
(the diligence) is a moving mass, 
some twelve yards long without 
the additional horses ; lofty out of 
all proportion to its length, covered 
with a black leather coat that might 
have been the shell of an ante- 
diluvian armadillo, and resembling 
Polyphemus in having for its eye 
one big lantern, which would not 
disgrace itself if it had to do duty 
as @ lighthouse This world upon 
wheels, with its population and their 
property, pushes before it downhill 
a single pair of horses, which just 
serve to help it to turn the corners. 
Should the driver have a sun- 
stroke, or a drop too much ; should 
it upset, there are posts by the 
roadside which, by catching a 
wheel, may prevent it from going 
over the precipice. Well, say what 
you like, I do prefer ing down 
Mont Cenis. We shall whisk h 
it by rail, one of these days. The 
tunnel is half done already ; which 

is even better than ‘ well begun.’ 
Nor must we forget the enormous 
difference between the journey out 
and the return homewards. Hills 
which appear charming when you 
enter or approach the Alps, have but 
few attractions when you are leaving 
them. There comes on a satiety of 
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our steeple-chasing after southern 
sunshine, have been stuck in our 
way by the hand of Nature; and 
we cannot take them at a leap, as 
the high-mettled rider clears his 
brook, his hedge and ditch, or his 
dry stone wall. Fora time we roll 
onwards, smoothly enough, and at 
as reasonable expense a8 man can 


unch in a railway carriage (or even 
sup) will hardly get elected by the 
Rational Tourists’ Club, much less 
by the Alpine. 

There is no need to exchange a 
good night’s rest in bed for feverish 
slumbers on the line; nor do I re- 
commend the sacrifice. Man makes 
locomotives to expedite his person 
with greater speed; but he is not 
himself a locomotive. He requires 
something more than to be oiled, and 
cleaned, and liberally fed with coals 
and water. He cannot, like his 
watch, be wound up in half a minute. 


the capital of 
ing to your 


will have to be made up for by-and- 
Therefore, never travel all 


Mer at 

ping in Paris; leay- 

ing Paris at 6°40, sleeping at Macon ; 
and leaving Macon at s5"10, you 
reach St. Michel, the railway’s end, 
in the afternoon, in three easy days, 
passing every night between the 
sheets, at an expense of 79 fr. 55¢., 
class, and 37 fr. 15¢., third 


third-class traveller must halt at 
the above-named sleeping-places ; 
because, were he to push on to 
Montereau (as he might, by leaving 
Boulogne at 6 A. m.), the direct train 
(25) by which he leaves Paris will 
not give him third-class tickets on- 
wards until 9°50, to reach Macon 
so uncomfortably late as 9°33. The 
second-class passenger may lay out 
his stages as he pleases, sleeping at 
Montereau, if he will, to leave it at 
8°35 AM. It is needless to insist 
on the difference between being 
gifted with eyesight by day, and 
being blind by night, while skim- 
ming over foreign lands of such im- 

and interest as France and 


voy. 

At St. Michel, a giant steps into 
your way, demanding a toll—black- 
mail of both your time and your 
money; which latter two Mr. Grove 
ought to include in his next dis- 
course on Correlative Forces. The 
giant is of lofty stature, very square 
built, hard-hearted, of unknown age. 
His head is covered with patches 
of hoariness. He is considerably 
given to brawling; and when he 
threatens, it is unwise to despise 
his threats, for they are warnings of 
coming commotion and trouble. To 
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move him is next to impossible; 
where he takes his stand, there he 
remains. But notwithstanding the 
firmness of his character, he is in- 
curably given to constant weeping, 
of which interested people take ad- 
vantage, turning his own weakness 
against himself and using it to force 
(by water-worked machinery), di- 
rectly age and across of ~“ 
mains, the very passage which he 
refuses to grant. Nevertheless, he 
is a handsome giant, with whom 
any lady might fall in love without 
blushing. If approached at proper 
times and seasons, no one can com- 
= of the reception he gives them. 

e is not devoid of hospitality, and 
his name is Mont CEnis. 

Before the final ascent of Mont 
Cenis, on this side, is a village 
Lanslebourg, which thinks no small 
beer of itself. In cookery, it rivals 
Stodare’s performances. It makes 
every possible dish out of mutton. 


Beef-soup, mutton-broth, calf's- . 


head 4 la tortue, sheep's trotters in 
disguise. Fillet of beef—loin of 
mutton, boned. Fine- flavoured 
venison—excellent ram; genuine 
chamois — tender ewe. Roast 
shoulder of veal (so small that it 
must have been roasted before the 
calf was born), eaten with relish, 
because we recognize it as blade- 
bone of mutton, only wanting the 
kidney beans or the onion sauce to 
complete the identification. Calf’s 
foot jelly—sheep’s foot idem; kid 
gloves—lamb-skin idem. 

At last the blissful moment ar- 
rives when you enter the olive 
groves, the forests of dreamland. 
You have reached the South. You 
find yourself in actuality under a 
sky, in an atmosphere, and amidst 
a vegetation which you had seen 
faintly in pictures, had fi 
feebly from poetry, or caught tran- 
sient glimpses of ’twixt sleep and 
awake. They are colourless trees, 
with shadowy oes looking, in 
certain lights, like glittering masses 


of micacious powder suspended by 
magic in the air, in others like clus- 
tered flakes of greyish snow hover- 
ing by attraction about the out 
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stretched branches. Greyish, not 
on S Soe ae) Se 

ite as grey is as a colour, the 
tint of olive aren, Lengns Gate 
tree, is still less definable. It is 


a with everything contrasted 
toi 

Then, you think of the eastern 
enigma, ‘ What is the tree, all whose 
leaves are light on oneside and dark 
on the other? and decide that the 
answer might as well and justly be 
An Olive Tree, as The Year. 

So old are many olive trees, that 
their age is quite unguessable ; only 
you are sure that the heads of the 
great-great- dfathers of those 
who planted them must have long 
since ceased toache. Their aspect, 
as compared with other cultivated 
trees, is that of Stonehenge com- 
pared with other ruins. They are 
still adolescent when other trees are 
old. At the age of maturity for 
ordinary fruit trees, they are still 
immature and unproductive. There 
are, at Terni, olive trees under which 
tradition says that Pliny walked. 

gazing at them attentively, 
rf can easily bring yourself to 
lieve that they are not real trees, 
but elves, hamadryads, unyielding 
nymphs, imprisoned out of revenge 
in a@ dungeon of bark under the 
form of a vegetable. They are cap- 
tive spirits confined in a living 
coffin which has grown into and 
become part of themselves. In the 
weird hours of night, they must 
surely shake off their encircling 
panoply, and frolic and gambol 
over ravine and rock, until the 
cock’s shrill clarion warns them to 
retire to the concealment of their 
sylvan disguise. 

Of La Corniche, whence you may 
behold distant Corsica; of Mentone, 
where you may muse over the 
Mediterranean waves; of Monaco, 
where you may gamble away your 
last napoleon; of Nice, where you 
may dance gaily into your coffin, I 
have not a word to say at present. 
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THE TAMAR AND THE TAVY. 


AVE you ever been at Ply- 
mouth, my dear Achates? I 
think I know your answer—you 
have intimated as much to me be- 
fore— Only passed through.’ A 
vague answer, conveying the notion 
of only an infinitesimal knowledge 
of Plymouth. Perhaps while you 
were waiting for the train, like Mr. 
Tennyson at Coventry, you lounged 
about with grooms and porters. 
Perhaps you did as I did when I 
first ‘passed through’ Plymouth, 
timed yourselfand ran up to see the 
Hoe. How you mast have been 
astonished when the magnificent 
Sound first stretched before you! 
Had you ever before seen such an 
extent of natural loveliness in con- 
junction with the highest product of 
our civilization, the escarped rocks, 
the prodigious breakwater, the 
stately war vessels with their dor- 
mant thunders? You ought to 
allow yourself at least three days. 
And if it is the fallow time of the 
year, and you are at leisure to follow 
the guidance of your own sweet will, 
way three days may advantageously 
expanded into at least three 
weeks. For let me tell you can- 
didly, Achates, that Plymouth is an 
extraordinary place. It is not ex- 
traordinary even as other places are 
accounted extraordinary. In going 
through the wilderness of this world 
I have seen a great deal of our great 
semi-metropolitan cities, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Glasgow, Belfast, Bristol. And 
an Englishman hardly knows his 
country unless he knows these, for 
they most materially help to make 
up England. But they have failed 
to impress me, although I tried to 
keep my eyes and my mind fairly 
open, in the same way that Plymouth 
has impressed me. Because at Ply- 
mouth you have, more than else- 
where, a perfect combination of 
supreme natural beauty with the 
highest achievements of modern 
art. I grant you that this requires 
a great deal of faith in the first in- 
stance, As you move along the 
streets, where you will observe quan- 
tities of Devonshire girls with very 
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pretty complexions, allowing for a 
certain stir and picturesqueness 
you will still think that your ex- 
— have received only a very 
imited gratification. I am _ 
pared for that. But let the 

grow upon you and it will. r met 
a Goth once who said he thought 
nothing of the Sound when he first 
saw it. But that same amiable 
Goth admitted that before his pro- 
menades on the Hoe had he 
had learned to discern a thousand 
beauties in the Sound. You will 
remember that Sir Francis Drake 
and his sea-captains were playing at 
bowls on the Hoe when the news of 
the Armada was brought to them. 
But set about your investigations 
in an orderly way with map and 
‘Murray.’ There is a fine history 
of the British navy which you may 
work out in the three towns, Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, 
the whole of them being called 
Plymouth for short. If you under- 


“stand docks and dockyards, gunnery 


and machinery, factories and forti- 
fications, victualling, cooperage, and 
storage, smithering and engineering 
—I am paying an undeserved com- 
pliment to your understanding in 
supposing for a moment that you 
do—you will derive a great deal of 
instructive enjoyment. But if your 
enjoyment is of a mitigated descrip- 
tion, and mainly made up of wonder- 
ment, your eye will hardly be suffi- 
ciently sated with the beauty of the 
neighbouring shores and the inland 
scenery. 

Then again Plymouth is a very 
social place. The people there are 
not particularly ric ple. Mil- 
lionaires and territorial lords do not 
abound in Plymouth society. The 
chief nobility are, in fact, non-resi- 
dent. But there is a wonderful 
gathering of army men and navy 
men, to my mind the most interest- 
ing people in the world, and abun- 
dance of acute professional men, and 
merchants enow ; and if it were my 
object to improve your mind, I 
‘would explain to you the very con- 
siderable things which the sons of 
Plymouth have achieved in art and 
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science—but I am afraid, Achates, 
that in early life you bore only a 
very shadowy resemblance to Lord 
Macaulay’s ‘intelligent schoolboy.’ 
The Plymouth people generally en- 
tertain very cheerful views about 
things. The corporation sold their 
noble parish church—that is to say, 
theadvowson—in order to raise funds 
to build a theatre. There wereseveral 
social points about Plymouth—not so 
much connected with the swells as 
with the mob-ility, which struck 
me, the enlightened tourist, as being 
very interesting. There is an enter- 
prising man there who hires several 
steam-vessels for pleasure excur- 
sions in the summer on the Ply- 
mouth waters. Several of these are 
expressly arranged for the conveni- 
ence of persons who will be confined 
by business during the day. Thereare 
Early Dawn Excursions and Moon- 
light Excursions, right round the 
Breakwater and to Cawsand Bay, or 
out into the open sea, round the Ed- 
dystone Lighthouse and back again. 
On a fine afternoon or evening the 
boats will be thronged, and on many 
tired, worn faces there will be a most 
happy expression of pleasure and 
repose. A very favourite excursion 
is up the Tamar to the Weir-head, 
but that is a long expedition, and re- 
quires nearly the whole of the day. 
Then any one who is at Plymouth 
on a fine Monday ought to take the 
ferry and go over to Mount Edge- 
cumbe. Every Monday the Earl— 


* Gives his broad lawns until the set of sun 
Up to the people.” 


Most pleasant it is to see the people 
enjoying themselves amid lawns and 
terraced walks, and leafy avenues, 
and in wooded dells, and on lofty 
cliffs, and along sequestered paths 
by the side of the ocean. But be 
there early in the morning or in the 
gloaming, when the presence of 
crowds will not dash away a portion 
of the enchantment of the scene. 
But the loveliness can never be 
really dimmed. You can very well 
understand how Medina Sidonia, 
when the Armada drew near to Ply- 
mouth, signalled out Mount Edge- 
cumbe as his share of the future 
spoils. Then you will go down to the 
Cremill Beach, where Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds painted his first portrait on an 
old sail, and before you is the broad 
estuary of the Hamoaze, with many 
@ man-of-war resting peacefully in 
its shadows, where many confluent 
streams pour their waters, and 
among them the Tamar and the 
Tavy. 

I will, as you request, give you 
my notes on these rivers, not only 
because I visited them from Ply- 
mouth, but because I have repeat- 
edly met them in my tours, and they 
have so interested me that I have 
read up any information which I 
could procure respecting them. My 
boat passes beneath the wonderful 
tube of the Albert Bridge, Brunel’s 
greatest achievement. From the 
river that tube looks as slight as 
Blondin’s tight-rope to the flooring 
of faces below. It is simply a rail- 
way tight-rope, and a nervous pas- 
senger woul be startled if he could 
realize his position as I am able to 
realize it for him. Then you pass 
Saltash, the crazy old houses piled 
one upon another, balconied and 
balustraded. At this point the river 
is a vast sheet of water, a lake sha- 
dowed by pendant woods. Here, on 
the left side, is the confluence of the 
Tamar and the Tavy, amid the 
famous woods of Warleigh and with 
Dartmoor as a distant background. 
The Tavy is a regular Dartmoor 
stream, and gives its name to Tavi- 
stock, a frontier town of the Moor. 
In Browne's ‘ Pastorals’ there is a 
pretty story of ‘ The Loves of the 
Walla and the Tavy,’ perhaps the 
prettiest of all. Browne was con- 
temporary with Shakspeare and 
Spenser. The Tamar is not a 
Dartmoor river. As far as its 
course goes, some sixty miles to the 
sea, it serves as the border between 
Devon and Cornwall, and where it 
fails, not far from the Bristol Chan- 
nel, its place as a boundary is 
taken by # much more diminutive 
stream. 

Warleigh, at the confluence of the 
stream, has its own place both in 
history and legend. There is a 
high, bold rock, called Warleigh 
Tor, which nobly sentinels the en- 
trance to the Tavy. In the great 
hall of the mansion, lighted with 
windows of stained glass, are old 
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portraits which ought to be com- 
with the old monuments in 
‘amerton church. Tamerton church 
is close by the little creek of the 
same name, where it is pleasant to 
row about on a summer evening ; 
and not long ago there was to be 
seen here—but it is now blown 
down—the fatal oak of Coplestone. 
Here Coplestone of Warleigh, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, in a fit of 
passion threw a dagger at his godson, 
which slew him beneath the oak, 
and he had to purchase the avari- 
cious queen’s pardon with thirteen 
of his manors in Cornwall. There 
is a hamlet of Coplestone, in the 
ish of Crediton, which hamlet 

a station on the North Devon 
line, boasting of a strange cross, to 
which no one has ever yet been able 
to assign date or meaning, but which 
the distinguished Bishop Coplestone 
caused to be exactly reproduced on 
his own lands. If I were a novelist, 
I should suppose that this curious 
cross had some connection with the 
‘ angered’ but repentant godfather 
who acted, to say the least of it, 
with such extreme imprudence. But 
I must not now linger in Tamerton 
Creek, as I intend to make a push 
for the Weir-head. The Plymouth 
boats often promise to take you to 
the Weir-head, but they frequently 
fall short of performance. Let me 
make honourable mention of the 
occasion when I achieved my object. 
It was a boat chartered by a most 
amiable set of people belonging to a 
church which was called ‘ Ritual- 
istic.’ I remember knowing a simi- 
lar set of people who used to dine 
together at the Crystal Palace. I 
speak as a perfectly unprejudiced 
individual ; and I consider that these 
innovations on the traditional tea- 
parties of another ecclesiastical type 
are of a very praiseworthy descrip- 
tion. The profits were to be devoted 
to the schools or something of that 
sort; and I believe the treasurer 
exhibited a decisive balance of five- 
pence, which caused great triumph, 
a deficit being the more ordinary 
result. Under their auspices I did 
the twenty-two miles of river to the 
Weir-head, which I had previously 
failed to do under any other auspices. 
The river scenery is really very re- 
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markable, and the expedition ought 
to be done more than once. In order 
Hee cere | to appreciate river scenery, 

ere and elsewhere, you should tra- 
verse high grounds near the river, 
where you can obtain views com- 
manding the windings of the stream. 
There is one such view on the 
right bank of the Tamar, which is 
considered by competent authority 
as commanding the most impressive 
and beautiful view in Cornwall. 
So we pass up the river admiring 
the opening and closing shores, here 
the beautiful curve, there the dense 
masses of foliage shadowing the 
water-side, now the glimpses of 
pastoral scenery, presently the views 
of manor-house and mansion. You 
will not fail to notice a modern 
castle called Pentillie, beneath a 
tower-crowned hill called Mount 
Ararat. The worthy who possessed 
this estate at the beginning of the 
last century ‘ expressed a desire that 
after death he should be placed 
in this tower, seated in a chair in 
his customary dress, and before a 
table furnished with the appliances 
of drinking and smoking.’ Then 
the Tamar below the woods of Cot- 
hele are very pretty. The river 
skirts the embowered hollow of 
Danescombe, and close by a dense 
rock shadows the water, crowned by 
a small chapel, which has its legend. 
When the boat does not go further 
than Calstock, the passengers break 
up into parties for rambles in the 
woods—oak, elm, and chestnut. The 
embattled mansion of Cothele, the 
third seat of the Mount-Edgecumbe 
family, which you may visit in a 
day, must be passed over in despair 
of hoping to do it justice. The Queen 
and the Prince Consort came up the 
Tamar in their steam-yacht, and 
visited Cothele and slept there a 
night. They also went to the Weir- 
head, and from thence made a call 
at Endsleigh—and I propose to do 
the same. By-and-by you come to 
the Morwell rocks. The river is 
girt on either hand by lofty rocks, 

aut the Morwell rock is so superb 
that people might well come from 
remote parts of the country in order 
to revel in such scenery. A seem- 
ingly perilous path skirts it, called 
the Duke of Bedford’s road, having 
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been laid out by the reigning duke 
of the period. You pass into some 
private ground hard by the Weir- 
head, into which you are admitted 
upon the payment of the very mode- 
rate fee of one penny. The weir of 
course put an end to all further 
navigation. The multitude of weirs 
is becoming more and more a 
serious matter, and no weir ought 
to be permitted when a salmon- 
ladder, properly approved, is not 
provided. I fell into conversation 
with a gentleman who told me that 
he used to rent this portion of the 
river, many years before, as a 
fishery. That part of the pleasure 
of fishing which consists in the en- 
joyment of scenery cannot be found 
in greater perfection than upon the 
pleasant turf, by the sparkling 
river, beneath the shadow of the 
Morwell rock. But fishing in the 
Tamar is not now what it used to 
be. The mines have spoilt all that. 
There is a famous mine which goes 
under the bed of the river. Many 
streams in Devon and Cornwall, 
which used to yield excellent trout 
and salmon fishing, have ps 

C) 


poisoned by tin and copper. 
streams which flow from the Dart- 
moor watershed are comparatively 
untainted; but near Dartmoor the 
trout are small, and the salmon too 
far from the mouths of rivers to be 


in good condition. Our old friend 
rehearsed the delights of an Indian 
Paradise by renewing his old sports 
and rehauling the captured booty. 
He congratulates himself on having 
had the best of things when things 
were not so bad. Properly speak- 
ing, you ought now to return back 
with your excursion party to Ply- 
mouth. You have probably met 
with some niee people, and you 
may improve your acquaintance 
with them at lunch in the inn or 
during a stroll in the woods. But 
if you really want to explore the 
Tamar and the Tavy, you must 
make your adieux at Morwellham, 
and make across country to some 
other point. It is a difficult thing, 
Achates, to make your election 
between that cheerful party and a 
solitary ramble. I know some 
fellows who would abandon any 
programme from such considera- 
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tions; but what is the use of a 
programme unless you mean to 
carry it out? Our business for the 
present .must lie with those twin 
sister-streams of the Tamar and 
Tavy. 

I will tell you something, sug- 
gested by an incident the other day, 
which you can work into a story 
if you like. At Salisbury a young 
gentleman is lounging on the plat- 
form of the railway station, waiting 
for the arrival of the London train. 
Now this young gentleman has 
only got a dozen miles to go to some 
neighbouring station, and for that 
purpose he is duly provided with a 
second-class ticket. But it so hap- 
pens that, as the train draws up by 
the platform, he catches an enticing 
view of a very nice-looking girl, with 
lively eyes, seated in a compart- 
ment of a first-class carriage. He 
commits error number one by enter- 
ing the carriage, and taking his seat 
opposite the young lady. They are 
4 poh does not — a 
dagger or display a pistol, with the 
statement that she Es prepared to 
protect herself from insult, which, I 
believe, has happened to be the case 
with elderly or excited females. On 
the contrary, the liveliness of her 
conversation corresponds with the 
liveliness of her eyes. By-and-by 
the train halts at the potty station, 
but the gentleman traveller, charmed 
with this pleasant companionship, 
madly goes on. Error number two. 
It was very nice while they were 
discussing balls and rides, novels 
and news, Paris and the Highlands; 
but when they are not very far from 
London, tickets are in due course 
demanded. Now this is very awk- 
ward for the young gentleman, first, 
because he no money in his 
pocket to pay for the extra distance 
he has travelled; and secondly, be- 
cause he is travelling in a first-class 
carriage with only a second-class 
ticket in his pocket. That young 
man deserves a moral lesson on the 
propriety of adhering to an original 
intention. What shall be our dé- 
nouement, Achates? Shall we leave 
that youth on the platform, exposed 
to the just scorn of the young lady, 
and in the custody of the station- 
master? or shall we be liberal, my 
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friend — the notion will cost us 
nothing—and make that young lady 
produce her purse, and the gentle- 
man procure name and address 
for the purpose of repaying the loan, 
and so lay the foundation for a 
marriage and a life of happiness? 

We only return so far as Mor- 
welham Quay, and then we go by 
the side of the canal to Tavistock. 
This walk is remarkable as giving 
some of the prettiest canal scenery 
in existence, and also for the con- 
siderable distance which the canal 
traverses underground. The scenery 
by the towing-path is fully equal to 
much fine river scenery. Here and 
there you will see the engine-house 
of amine peeping through foliage, 
and will own that even this very 
utilitarian object can be made to 
look pic ue. Here, too, you 
will catch a gleam of the Tavy, 
rushing through a defile of wooded 
hills, which we last saw by Tamerton 
Creek, in its juncture with the Tamar. 
Tamar and Tavy are etymologically 
connected, the one meaning the 
‘great Taw,’ and the other the 
‘little Taw.’ You will pass Crown- 
dale, the birthplace of that great 
Devonshire worthy, Sir Francis 
Drake. At Tavistock I come to an 
anchor for a day or two at the Bed- 
ford. Charles the Second, who, 
when Prince of Wales, spent some 
very wet days here during the 
civil wars, used to say that, however 
fair it might be elsewhere, he was 
sure it was raining at Tavistock. I 
had nothing to complain of, however, 
beyond a series of passing showers, 
that left bright weather in the in- 
terval. As, however, I have arrived 
at the fair town which derives its 
name from the Tavy, I will now give 
my few words of discourse respect- 
ing the river itself. 

source of the Tavy lies on one 

of the loftiest parts of the moor, one 
ot the most seq 


tracts of morass, bog, and heath 
stretch away on every side. Besides 
Furtor, few tors appear to break 
the deep-felt monotony of the dreary 


wilds around. Not a sheep-path or 
peat-stack gives token of the pre- 
sence of man or beast; and the 
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heathfowl which may occasionally 
spring from the heather only prove 
that this, one of their last retreats, 
is seldom invaded by the sportsman.’ 
Lower down the Tavy receives a 
stream, which is considered to form 
the northward boundary of the 
forest, and is appropriately called 
Rattlebrook. Lower still we reach 
Tavy Cleave, a range of tors to 
which a castellated character has 
been ascribed, swept by the Tavy 
as if bya moat. Below the Cleave 
the river-bed flows over a solid 
rocky surface. A bold eminence, 
called Gertor, or Great Tor, beetles 
down upon the stream, and so 
we get on to Mary Tavy. There 
are two picturesque hamlets, called 
respectively Mary Tavy and Peter 
Tavy, easily accessible from Tavis- 
tock. And there is another spot 
of especial beauty which ought to 
be visited, where the river Walk- 
ham meets the Tavy. Keep up 
the Tavy till you come to the 
Walkham, and keep along the 
Walkham as long as you can, and 
you will not regret it. Both the 
valley of the Tavy and the valley of 
the Walkham are far-famed. If you 
only go far enough up the Walkham 
you will skirt Mist Tor, perhaps the 
finest, and be able to puzzle your- 
self with some of the most remark- 
able Celtic remains. There are 
especially some curious stone 
avenues, respecting which the tra- 
dition runs that they were erected 
when wolves haunted the valleys, 
and winged serpents the hills. 
Where the Tavy and Walkham meet 
is called the Double Water. At this 
point there is, or was, a bridge of a 
peculiar and perilous kind, and 
common enough in the Dartmoor 
region. A single plank is flung 
across the stream from rock to rock, 
with only a frail handrail for sup- 
port. The depth generally is not 
great, except, as frequently happens, 
the river is swollen with rains; but 
then the current is exceedingly ra- 
pid, and you may be carried away 
in &@ moment to some deep pool 
where you are out of your depth. 
I confess that I ingloriously drew 
back, but not unwisely so, for the 
ascertained number of deaths by 
accidents at such bridges is not in- 
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considerable. It is the Dartmoor 
tradition that every year the Tamar 
claims a life, and if any year should 
pass without a death, he claims two 
lives the next year. 

The Tavy merrily courses along in 
the rear of your hotel. The Bedford 
occupies a portion of the site of the 
old abbey. I would make grateful 
mention of another portion of the 
abbey, which is converted into as 
excellent a public library as I have 
ever seen in asmall provincial town. 
I have very happily beguiled there 
some of those showery hours of 
which Prince Charles complained. 
Other portions of the abbey are 
amicably shared between the vicar- 
age and a dissenting chapel. Sensi- 
ble fellows those old monks, in 
choosing a site sheltered by sur- 
rounding hills with this a 
river, richer, doubtless, in fish then 
than now. I noticed various fisher- 
men, however, in the summer even- 
ings; and that walk hard by the 
abbey, where a bridge is arched 
over a cascade, is to my mind about 
the prettiest thing in Tavistock. 
But Tavistock claims to be the fruit- 
ful mother of many distinguished 
men, and its roll is certainly re- 
markable, including the great law- 
yer, Glanvill, whose monument is in 
the church. Its localities are be- 
loved by poets and artists, and few 
scenes are more picturesque than 
the favourite haunts by the Tavy. 
At Tavistock the river is of some 
little breadth; and the gnarled trees, 
whose roots are deep among the 
water flags, almost overshadow the 
channel. 

The finest point on the Tamar is 
within a manageable distance of 
Tavistock. Milton Abbot, six miles 
off, is the point for Endsleigh. Only 
do not be deceived by the guide- 
books that tell you there is an inn 
there; the old tumbledown little 
public does not deserve the name; 
but either return to Tavistock, or 

ush onwards to Launceston. Ends- 
eigh is the seat of the untitled Mr. 
Russell, who is the heir to the duke- 
dom of Bedford. It is now many 
years ago since a duchess of Bedford 
was beyond measure delighted by a 
view, which she obtained near Mil- 
ton Abbot, of the river Tamar, And 
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well she might be, for the scene is 
thoroughly Swiss—as nobly Swiss 
as any scene “as English beauty 
can become. For the silver lines of 
the river flow through ravine and 
gorge, and thick woods cover their 
abrupt slopes, save where, close by 
one side of the water, there are 
lawns and pastures for cattle, and 
purling brooks from the higher 
grounds pour down into the Tamar ; 
and rocks are not wanting, nor any- 
thing which can lend either softness, 
or sublimity, or loveliness to the 
prospect. The duchess with a clear 
eye detected the marvellous excel- 
lence of the site. This Duchess 
Georgiana was one of those great 
people, Achates, who, much more 
easily than you or I, could have a 
romantic wish accomplished. She 
chose the site, and her husband, the 
Duke John, built her a cottage, and 
her four sons laid the first stone. It 
is a cottage, you understand, not for 
a cottager but fur a duchess. [ 
have been in some lovely Italian 
villas, embowered cottages over- 
looking the waters of Como and 
Lugano, but, in its way, Endsleigh 
is as pretty as anything of the kind. 
The cottage was built by Wyatt, 
who restored Windsor for George 
the Fourth, and got knighted in 
consequence, and then elongated his 
name to Wyatville, I suppose to suit 
his new honours better. There was 
some difficulty at first about going 
to Endsleigh, as Earl Russell was 
staying there with his kinsman; but 
I took the first gee of doing 
this part of the Tamar. One of the 
first objects which met my view was 
one on which I felt sure that the 
noble earl’s gaze had also lingered. 
This was a statuette, in an external 
recess, of Earl Grey engaged in 
reading the Reform Act. But you 
have no business to think of politics 
at Endsleigh; you should rather 
think of ‘love in a cottage ;’ a cot- 
tage so admirably contrived that, as 
poverty cannot come in at the door, 
so you may hope that love will not 
fly out of the window. You have 
here lawn and rre, terrace and 
dell, grotto and arbour, rosary and 
rockery; and that noble Tamar, 
flashing gemlike is quite the gem 
of the prospect. You pass through 
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the park to the ee of the rapid 
and then you 

your call 

pas Hh 

is cottage, you may 
ramble at your will. Only, as the 
late Duke of Bedford was once heard 
tee eee 


I have made on one of the features 
of this sequestered and wonderfully 
pretty place. ‘The constant pre- 
sence of water, and the admirable 
way in which it is managed, form a 
quae feature of Endsleigh. A 
ountain faces the orange and lemon 
trees blossoming in the open air; a 
taller fountain rises amid the flower 
and fern-covered rocks near the con- 
servatories. From the high grounds 
above the cottage little streams 
run down towards the river, or 
the small shadowed lake ; a stream 
mm a granite basin skirts the garden; 
there are continual spoutings from 
granite lips; and on the cushioned 
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seat of the verandah you are well- 
nigh lulled to sleep by the sound of 
flowing or falling water.’ 

You will hardly match this Ends- 
leigh scenery with anything else 
either on the Tamar or Tavy. My 
limits will only allow me to take a 
final glance at the source of the 
Tamar. That lies in a very different 
kind of country, near the rock- 
bound coast of the north of the 

minsula of Cornwall and Devon. 

ere the Tamar drains from a dreary 
morass amid bleak hills, ‘ divided 
into fuzzy crofts and rush-covered 
swamps. But you will find near 
here what you would least expect— 
fine examples of the ecclesiastic and 
domestic pon basing of Mr. G. G. 
Scott. Having come to the source, 
you may either go east to Clovelly, 
or westward to ‘wild Dundagil, by 
the Cornish sea;’ wonderful locali- 
ties, both of them, Achates; but the 
Tamar and Tavy, less visited by 
travellers, are in their way equally 
deserving of exploration ; and if you 
will go there this summer, I will 
with :pleasure go over the ground 


again with you. 
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COUNTY-COURT summons is 

not by any means a pleasant 
thing to find lying on one’s break- 
fast-table, amongst the ham and 
eggs; nor a pleasant thing to re- 
ceive from the wife of one’s bosom 
on returning from a nice little tour 
in search of health or business; in 
fact, it is not a pleasant thing to be 
acquainted with under any circum- 
stances. It comes generally as the 
climax to a whole series of an- 
noyances. Dunning letters from 
Threadneedle, a tailor on scientific 
principles, who has pressing bills 
to meet in the course of a few days, 
are moderately unwelcome, as every- 
body who has grazed the edges of 
debt must be perfectly aware; and 
the matter becomes an absolute 
nuisance as soon as Threadneedle’s 
lawyer begins to have a hand in it, 
and sends little reminders via the 
Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


But the County Court summons is 
a culmination. The appointment 
of some definite limit for the pay- 
ment of Threadneedle’s account is 
painfully destructive of that beau- 
tiful vagueness which characterizes 
the earlier stages of pecuniary 
liability. One always means to pay, 
as a matter of course; but the 

try of debt is knocked on the 
Read the moment that a date is 


fixed. Thereis something soshabby 
in being honest on compulsion. 

Our own acquaintance with County 
Courts is entirely casual; and we 
state the fact in order that the 
reader may acquit us of having 


derived any experience of them in 
the character of a defendant. There 
are about sixty of them scattered 
through England and Wales; and 
they are all so much alike that, if 
you have seen one, depend upon it 
the other fifty-nine are not worth 
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the trouble of a visit. In Middlesex 
there are eight metropolitan dis- 
tricts ; — Westminster, Brompton, 
Mary-le-bone, Bloomsbury, Clerken- 
well, Shoreditch, Bow, and White- 
chapel. On the Surrey side of 
London, Wandsworth is the only 
district that enjoys the luxury of a 
County Court. We have only looked 
in at one of these redoubtable esta- 
blishments, ‘ the name of which ’—as 
the penny-a-liners put it—‘ for 
obvious reasons we conceal.’ It is 
not without a slight feeling of 
nervous awe that the freest and 
most independent Briton enters a 
sanctuary where the practice of the 
law is carried on; but wesoon shake 
it off, and leave the task of wincing 
to the galled jade, in the full confi- 


a copper coin of the realm, tossing 
it gracefully into the air, and leaving 
the rights of the case to chance. 
The head of Queen Victoria might 
establish the justice of the plaintiff’s 
claim, and the figure of Britannia 
might absolve the defendant. One 
can scarcely help speculating upon 
the private financial habits of a 
functionary who is called upon to 
give so many judgments respecting 
debt and credit. Could a judge 
have a summons in his own court 
served upon him, aurese that he 
declined paying a hairdresser for 
his last official wig? This catas- 
trophe is not likely to occur, we 
hope, seeing that these worthies 
never receive less than twelve hun- 
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dence that our own withers are 
unwrung. Our acute sense of the 
ridiculous gradually assumes a mas- 
tery over our veneration for justice. 
We begin to notice things, and 
everything that we notice makes 
us laugh. Our companion, who is 
even more utterly destitute of shame 
than ourselves, produces a small 
note-book, and commences making 
sketches—probably with a distant 
view of ‘London Society’ in his 
mind’s eye. He caricatures the 


judge, to begin with; and we also 
mean to have a fling at the jud 

His life must be rather a hard 
one; there is not much dignity in 
deciding these paltry County Court 
squabbles. Probably, the most equit- 
able method would consist in taking 


dred pounds a year for their labours. 
The office is a freehold for life, 
inability or misbehaviour consti- 
tuting the only liabilities to removal. 
May we venture to suggest, by the 
way, that the cause of justice would 
lose nothing (and might gain a 
little) by having the County Court 
judges occasionally shifted from one 
district into another? It is just 
= that, through constantly 
earing the same attorneys and 
barristers, the hearer might imbibe 
just the least prejudice in the world ; 
he might now and then weigh the 
general merits of a counsel (whom 
he knows perfectly) rather than the 
rticular merits of a case (of which 

e knows nothing beforehand), and 
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give judgment accordingly. If this 
reason is not a sufficient one, we can 
give another; the change of scene 
would render a judge’s work less 
monotonous, and consequently more 
endurable. 

The usher is very solemn, and 
very imposing. He rather reminds 
us of the immortal footmen that 

r John Leech drew by the dozen. 

h’s footmen were always large, 
raw-boned men, with full whiskers ; 
this description applies exactly to 
the County Court usher. He is 
getting bald in the service of jus- 
tice, and his remaining hairs are 
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stance, who pays his way regularly, 
and has no dealings with the bailiff, 
save amicable ones; but even grey 
locks cannot ensure him against 
being caricatured. 

We have been lucky enough—or 
sufficiently unlucky—to see the 
softer sex engaged in pecuniary 
disputes. Ladies are tenacious in 
these matters; much more tena- 
cious, we fancy, than the lords of 
creation. Convince one of these 
gentle creatures that she owes 
another of these gentle creatures 
money, and she will pay it; but 
the difficulty of convincing her 
almost amounts to an impossibility. 
If Mrs. Lockstitch sells Mrs. Hem- 
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slightly silvered ; but he is proud of 
the fact, and would rather dye than 
wear a wig. Froma long and un- 
varied career mt in the County 
Court line of business, the usher 
seems to have imbibed a profound 
contempt for money; he looks upon 
it simply as the root of all sum- 
monses.. We should like to see 
anybody offer him a half-crown; he 
would probably treat it as con- 
temptuously as Julius Cesar treated 
a whole one, putting it by with the 
back of his d,in the good old 
traditional manner. Doubtless, the 
usher is a man of tolerable sub- 


ming a sewing machine, it is the 
obvious duty of the latter lady to pay 
for it. Well and good; bat suppose 
that the instrument should prove 
to be deficient in every quality that 
makes a sewing machine respectable 
—whatthen? The elements of liti- 
gation are at once let loose. Mrs. L. 
wants the money, and Mrs. H. does 
not want the goods; but the goods 
have been bought, and it is urged, 
with some faint shadow of propriety, 
that they ought consequently to be 
paid for. The difference of opinion 
is referred, very properly, to a 
County Court, where the plaintiff 
and the defendant induige in mutual 
recriminations, of a class which it 
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would be flattery to call irre- 


levant. Judgment is probably given 
in favour of the plaintiff, in which 
case the defendant will go down tc 
her grave with a firm belief in 


ance upon her mind; that County 
Court business will figure as a pro- 
minent topic at neighbouring tea- 
parties for the remainder of her 


are great sinners in this respect; 
they seem to physic their customers 
into a state of rude health on 
purpose to persecute them about 
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the mal administration of justice 
throughout Great Britain. Should 
the victory be decided for the de- 
fendant, the plaintiff will descend 
into the vale of years with a griev- 


The shopkeeper figures largely in 
County Courts. Whenever he can 
8 a moment from his labours at 
the counter, he appears to spend it 
in issuing summonses. Chemists 
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money immediately afterwards, just 
as the cannibals fatten ‘their pri- 
soners for eating. Every bottle is 
a masked battery, and every pill a 
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pitfall. Tailors and wine merchants 
are also in the habit of getting very 
troublesome about their accounts. 
Shopkeepers who appeal to the law 
are generally short, and generally 


ation to do that, and imagination is 
an utter stranger to trade. The shop- 
keeper speaks very softly,‘ with bated 
breath and whispering hur bleness,’ 


to have it than otherwise. We need 
scarcely remark that he generally 
succeeds in getting it. 

The working man, who reads his 
morning papers with assiduity, and 
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stout. They havea confident manner 
about them; for where is the trades- 
man who dares to appear as plaintiff 
without having right upon his side? 
It requires a man of some imagin- 


whenever he makes his appearance 
in aCounty Court. He never seems 
to demand his money, but merely to 
suggest that he should rather like 


= 


entertains the strongest possible 
opinions on the subject of Reform, 
occasionally gets into difficulties 
that require the interference of a 
County Court for their solution. He 
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is just clever enough to get paid for 
his work beforehand now and then, 
and the possession of lucre some- 
times makes him too proud or too 
lazy to finish it. As a defendant he 
requires a good deal of convincing; 
having probably studied Mr. John 
Stuart Mill more as a politician than 
a teacher of abstract logic. In the 
present instance he is tall and thin; 
and the latter peculiarity is perhaps 
accounted for by the fact of his 
having walked a considerable dis- 
tance in every procession that has 
been organized by the Reform League 
since the commencement of the agi- 
tation. One is rather sorry to seo 
him in a County Court, on con- 
sideration of his highly probable 
wife and family. 

The attorney swarms at County 
Courts; he is, of course, well up in 
every possible description of claim, 
and ready with every possible de- 
scription of defence. Defences are, 
of course, multitudinous; the most 
usual ones being— 


‘ erture. 

. Statute of Limitations. 
. Bankruptcy. 

. Insolvency. 

‘ Set-off’ implies a case of mutual 
debt between plaintiff and defendant. 
The other grounds of defence men- 
tioned need no explanation. Some- 
times the attorney engages a bar- 
rister as counsel, but more frequently 
acts himself for one of the parties 
in the suit. His appearance is as 
a rule semi-legal, and semi-military : 
he is bald-headed, and wears a 
moustache. 

It is impossible to convey much 
information about County Court 
practice without growing tedious. 
Allow us, in conclusion, to suggest 
that the reader had better be con- 
tent with what we have told him 
than seek actual experience for 
himself, either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant, especially avoiding the 
latter position. 
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ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP ABOUT CLUBS. 
PART IIL 


TS * Spectator’ seems to have 
issued secret commissions for the 
discovery of clubs of an unusual or 
piquant character; and by the re- 
searches of his spies was made aware 
of the existence of a Club of Parish 
Clerks, which met that its members 
might concoct in comfort their bills 
of mortality, and drink to the 
memory of the departed. A Law- 
yers’ Club, also, was unearthed, 
whose practice it was to meet 
stealthily for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the respective cases which 
each member happened to have on 
hand. The object of this Club is 
unhandsomely represented to have 
been the furtherance of fraud and 
deceit—an object which we happily 
know to have been impossible. 
There existed a Club of poor crea- 
tures who could only meet by the 
sufferance of their wives, or as they 
furtively evaded their jurisdiction. 
But the Club of the Henpecked has 
been long defunct ; that is, it expired 
just a month before the marriage of 
the most exemplary matron who 
reads this article, and shows no 
symptoms of revival so long as her 
daughters are inclined so well as at 
present to follow in her footsteps. 
The Henpecked Club was chiefly 
worthy of notice because it served 
to introduce an association in which 
the ladies are brought into con- 
siderable prominence ; and so helps 
us over the chasm which would 
otherwise separate male and female 
societies. We owe to the ‘Spec- 
tator’ the registration of a few 
Ladies’ Clubs, only one or two of 
which, as his account of them was 
evidently writien at a time when he 
ought to have been better employed, 
we intend to honour with a momen- 
tary notice. The Club of She- 
Romps pretty sufficiently indicates 
its objects, which were to play high, 
to quarrel, to break fans, tear petti- 
coats, flounces, furbelows, and to 
destroy all other, even the most 
sacred, curiosities of female apparel ; 
and once a month to demolish a 
prude, inveigled for that purpose 


into their place of meeting. The 
‘Spectator’ was invited to pay them 
a visit, any rule forbidding the ad- 
mission of a gentleman notwith- 
standing ; but from a mingled feeling 
of fear and gallantry he forbore to 
avail himself of the flattering invi- 
tation. 

The Widow Club consisted, on the 
30th June, 1714, of nine experienced 
dames, who took their places once 
a week about a large oval table. It 
may be described generally as an 
association of Wives of Bath, bent 
on contracting matrimony as often 
as they commodiously and profitably 
could. Za wna disce omnes; Mrs. 
President was a person who had 
successfully disposed of six hus- 
bands, and was determined forth- 
with to take a seventh, being of 
opinion that there was as much 
virtue in the touch of a seventh 
husband as of a seventh son. The 
great object of each member, in 
short, was to achieve her own dis- 
qualification. 

Manchester men are nearly as 
celebrated as are ancient mariners 
for spinning a yarn. A particular 
one which came into our hands a 
few months ago seems to have got 
a double twist in it—the twist first 
of falsity, and second of ill-nature. 
It is the manufacture of the London 
correspondent of the ‘ Manchester 
Examiner, and is entirely apropos 
of Ladies’ Clubs of the very last year 
in this very city of London. ‘We 
have,’ he gravely informed his Lan- 
cashire clientéle last April, ‘as you 
know, been getting tolerably fast in 
our manners at the West-End. The 
present season has witnessed a fur- 
ther development of feminine inde- 
pendence. “ Ladies’ Clubs” are this 
year the “go” in the most fashion- 
able circles. The young and un- 
married ladies do not take part in 
them to any great extent; the 
“frisky matrons” there reign su- 
preme. Although these assemblies, 
which are held, as a general rule, in 
the afternoon, at the houses of tho 
members, are called “ Ladies’ Clubs,” 
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gentlemen are not excluded. A 
ticket to the “Scufflers,” or to the 
“ Jolly Dogs,”—those are the names 
of two of the most fashionable—is 
reckoned a great favour, and can 
only be obtained by those who are 
in high favour with presiding autho- 
rities, amongst whom more than one 
duchess occupies a prominent posi- 
tion. The amusements consist of 
conversation and smoking, the ladies 
doing their part manfally with their 
cigarettes. To give you some idea 
of the freedom of manners which 
these réunions are intended to pro- 
mote, I may state that the“ Scufflers” 
are so called because at their gather- 
ings chairs and tables are banished 
from the room, and the members sit 
or lounge on the floor or on low 
divans.’ 

We can fancy ‘Our London Cor- 
respondent’ cottoning with some 
inebriated footman, who, out of 
gratitude for the half-pint of porter 
which he owed to the correspon- 
dent’s munificence, told him a secret 
which he did not know himself. We 
at least do not intend to believe the 
paragraph, until the writer of it can 
produce evidence that he has him- 
self been “scuffled” ont of some 
one or other of the meeting-rooms 
of the Club, been smoked by his 
Anonymas the duchesses, or demo- 
lished @ la mode des She-Romps, by 
the most able-bodied of the sister- 
hood. 

+ There is one club of the kind 
which Mr. Timbs has the temerity 
to call the ‘ Eccentric,’ which claims 
recognition at our bands, because 
the particulars about it were fur- 
nished to the ‘Guardian,’ June 16, 
1713, by one of the greatest of the 
class from which it recruited itself 
—Alexander Pope, to wit. We 
allude to the Club of Little Men, 
which was instituted on the shortest 
day of the year, and the inauguration 
of which was to be commemorated 
annually over a dish of shrimps. 
Members were not to exceed five 
feet in height, and they were re- 
quired to glory in, rather than to be 
ashamed of, their pigmy propor- 
tions, under penalties varying ac- 
cording to the enormity of their 
breach of discipline. A fundamen- 
tal principle of the club, and a 


unanimous belief of the whole of its 
members was, that as the human 
race has constantly been decreasing 
in stature from the beginning until 
now, it is obviously the design of 
Nature that men should be little; 
‘and we believe,’ says Bob Short, 
whom Pope personates in his epistle 
to Nestor Ironside, Esq., ‘that all 
human kind shall at last grow down 
to perfection, that is to say, be re- 
duced to our own measure.’ 

In spite of the very obvious 
soundness of this theory, several 
infatuated giants took it into their 
heads to open an opposition Club of 
Tall Men. This club soon num- 
bered some thirty members; and 
met under the presidency of a Scotch 
Highlander, whose stature brought 
him ‘within an inch of a show.’ 
The smallest man in the club, mea- 
suring only six feet and a half, was, 
on account of his diminutiveness, 
appointed to officiate as secretary. 
‘If you saw us all together,’ boasts 
this worthy, ‘you would take us 
for the sons of Anak. Our meetings 
are held, like the old Gothic parlia- 
ments, sub dio, in open air; but we 
shall make an interest, if we can, 
that we may hold our assemblies in 
Westminster Hall, when it is not 
term time. I must add, to the 
honour of our club, that it is one of 
our society who is now finding out 
the longitude. The device of our 
public seal is a crane grasping a 
pigmy in his right foot.’ 

The laureate of the Club of Little 
Men is said to have been one Mr. 
Distich; and if he presumed to 
attack the Anakim in pentameters, 
he and his whole fraternity were to 
be demolished by their poet in 
Alexandrines. 

Other clubs distingnished by the 
‘Guardian’ are the Silent Club and 
the Terrible Club. The members 
of the latter were shrewdly sus- 
pected of veiling their natural 
cowardice behind an air of swagger 
and fury. The following are the 

* Articles to be agreed -_— by the 
members of the Terrible Club: 

* Imprimis, That the club do meet 
at midnight, in the great armoury 
hall in the Tower, if leave can be 
obtained, the first Monday in every 
month. 

















‘IL That the president be seated 
upon a drum at the upper end of 
the table, accoutred with a helmet, 
a basket-hilt sword, and a buff belt. 

‘III. That the (gee be always 
obliged to provide, for the first and 
standing dish of the club, a pasty 
of bull-beef, baked in a target made 
for that purpose. 

‘IV. That the members do cut 
their meat with bayonets instead of 
knives. 

‘V. That every member do sit to 
the table, and eat with his hat, his 
sword, and his gloves on. 

‘VI. That there be no liquor 
drunk but rack-punch, quickened 
with brandy and gunpowder. 

‘VII. That a large mortar be 
made use of for a punch-bowl.’ 

The successors of the Mohock 
Club, and other like associations for 
the cultivation of outlawry, took up 
a position of more cold-blooded op- 
position to whatever was reputable 
in morals, decent in manners, and 
venerable in religion. Clubs, of 
which blasphemy and _licentious- 
ness were the avowed bonds, were 
instituted in alarming numbers by 
men whose ambition it seemed to be 
to set up on earth a visible kingdom 
of the devil. One of these infamous 
societies was known by the name of 
the Hell-fire Club, and boasted the 
brilliant, unprincipled, and ill-fated 
Duke of Wharton amongst its badly- 
pre-eminent members. But we are 
not going to rake up the volcanic 
ashes of such clubs as these. Their 
archives may be left, for us, to rest 
in the fondly-regretful memory of 
their departed and unsainted mem- 
bers. 

Before we bid a long farewell, 
however, to the Clubs which sprang 
up and died about the time of the 
‘ Spectator, we ought to devote a 
few words to those peculiar po- 
litical associations known as Mug- 
House Clubs, the parent society of 
which met in a great hall in Long 
Acre during the winter season on 
the evenings of Wednesday and 
Saturday. The Club consisted of 
gentlemen, lawyers, and politicians, 
to the number of over a hundred, 
and was named from the fact that 
the members imbibed their liquor 
—which was limited to ale—out of 
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separate mugs, which, it is said, 
were fashioned on the model of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s face, vulgariter, 
‘ugly mug.’ Hence the euphonious 
designation. 

Early in the eighteenth century 
the president of the Club is de- 
scribed as a grave old gentleman, 
in his own grey hair, and armed 
with the reverence due to nearly 
ninety years of life. His seat was an 
arm-chair raised above the level of 
those of the other members, whom 
it was his duty to keep in order and 
decorum. At the lower end of the 
room a harp discoursed its eloquent 
music, which was occasionally in- 
termitted for the songs of various 
individuals of the company. Al- 
though at this epoch the Club were 
such exclusive devotees of harmony 
and good fellowship that politics 
seemed to be proscribed by their 
mere non-necessity, the Mug-House 
by-and-by became, in consequence 
of the change of dynasty and the 
different sentiments thereupon, ‘a 
rallying-place for the most virulent 
political antagonism.’ The Tories 
rad it all their own way with the 
mob, and it seemed advisable for the 
friends of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion to establish meeting-places 
throughout the metropolis, where 
loyal and well - affected citizens 
might assemble to keep each other 
in countenance, and serve as centres 
for the diffusion of their principles. 
Hence it came to pass that London 
was colonised by numbers of Mug- 
House Clubs, which were established 
as affiliated societies in St. John's 
Lane; at the Roebuck, in Cheap- 
side; at Mrs. Read’s, in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street; at the Harp, in 
Tower Street; and the Roebuck, in 
Whitechapel. Besides these, others 
were instituted in less central lo- 
calities—at the Ship, in Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; at the Black 
Horse, in Queen Street, near Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; at the Nag’s 
Head, in James Street, Covent Gar- 
den; at the Fleece, in Burleigh 
Street, near Exeter Change; at the 
Hand and Tench, near the Seven 
Dials. There were several in Spital- 
fields, frequented by French re- 
fugees; one in Southwark Park; 
one in the Artillery Ground; and 
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another at the Magpie, now the 
M and Stump, in the Old 
Bailey. ‘At all these houses,’ we 
are informed by Mr. Timbs, ‘ it was 
customary in the forenvon to exhibit 
the whole of the mugs belonging to 
the establishment in a row in front 
of the house. The members of 
these societies offered their services 
to keep in order the mob, who 
nightly took possession of the streets 
in a most disorderly and seditious 
manner; and the collisions of the 
Jacobite rabble with the loyal ir- 
regulars of the Mug-Houses occupy 
a by no means inconsiderable 

tion of the politico-social records of 
the time. 

In the autumn of 1715 the Loyal 
Club, in session at the Roebuck, in 
Cheapside, burnt the Pretender in 
effigy ; and on the 4th of November 
in the same year the Jacobite rabble 
repaid the insult in kind by burn- 
ing King William III. in the Old 
Jewry.. The Mug-House gentry 
came to the rescue, cudgelled the 
disaffected, and bore off the image 
of Macaulay’s hero in triumph to 
their head-quarters, the Roebuck. 
Of course the return compliment 
was paid on the morrow, November 
sth, a day sacred to political: and 
religious dissensions. The riot of 
Guy Fawkes’ Day being quieted, 
there was peace for nearly a fort- 
night, when other and wide-spread 
riots arose in consequence of the 
Loyal Society meeting at the Roe- 
buck to celebrate the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the mob 
assembling in St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
for the purpose of burning the ‘effi- 
gies of King William, King George, 
and the Duke of Marlborough. A 
general collision of forces super- 
vened; and this, the principal dis- 
turbance of that year, was quelled 
by the Lord Mayor, who caused the 
dispersal of the rabble with the loss 
of one of their men done to death by 
a@ gun-shot wound as he was head- 
ing a party in an attack upon the 
Roebuck. 

The next year, 1716, saw a re- 
newal of hostilities. The loyalty of 
the Mug-House Clubs was stimu- 
lated by their poets, and their songs 
were extensively circulated. Mar- 
rowbones and cleavers gave forth 


their exhilarating strains, in order 
to keep up the enthusiasm of the 
po enna and the fight was further 
= ~ y — side by — 

gels an udgeons, poxkers, 
tongs, and fire-shovels. 

Some cold water was thrown cn 
the courage of the seditious un- 
washed when five of their number 
were convicted of riot and rebellion, 
and sentenced to be put to death at 
Tyburn; and a few years saw Lon- 
don completely released from the 
factious outrages with which its 
streets had been infested. ~The 
Mug-House Clubs, with this restor- 
ation of order, lost their significance 
and their occupation, and became 
no longer venerable or worthy of a 
chronicle. 

We come now to a knot of Clubs 
whose lustre is still fresh in the 
memories of contemporary men— 
Clubs which, founded on a basis of 
political or fashionable affinities, 
find their most distinctive glory in 
the traditions of their colossal gam- 
bling transactions. 

The Cocoa-Tree, which was the 
Tory Chocolate-House of the days 
of Queen Anne, first appears as a 
Club about the time of the attempt 
of the young Pretender to recover 
the throne of his ancestors. It was 
here that Gibbon, in 1762, encoun- 
tered ‘twenty or thirty of perhaps 
the first men in the kingdom in 
point of fashion and fortune supping 
at little tables covered with a nap- 
kin, in the middle of a coffee-room, 
upon a bit of cold meat, or a sand- 
wich, and drinking a glass of punch.’ 
Walpole, writing to Mann, February 
6, 1780, records a then ‘recent in- 
stance of high play. ‘ Within this 
week,’ he says, ‘there has been a 
cast at hazard at the Cocoa-Tree (in 
St. James’s Street), the difference of 
which amounted to one hundred 
and fourscore thousand pounds. 
Mr. O’Birne, an Irish gamester, had 
won one hundred thousand pounds 
of a young Mr. Harvey, of Chigwell, 
just started into an estate by his 
elder brother’s death. O’Birne said, 
“ You can never me.” “TI can,” 
said the youth; “ my estate will sell 
for the debt.” “No,” said O.; “I 
will win the thousand—you shall 
throw for the odd ninety.”’ Harvey 
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was fortunate enough to come off 


winner. 

Almack’s Club was established in 
Pall Mall, in 1764, ‘by twenty- 
seven noblemen and gentlemen, in- 
cluding the Duke of Roxburghe, 
the Duke of Portland, the Earl of 
Strathmore, Mr. Crewe (afterwards 
Lord Crewe), and Mr. C. J. Fox.’ 
The following are half-a-dozen culled 
from the original Rules of the 
Club :— 

‘No gaming in the eating-room, 
except tossing up for reckonings, on 
penalty of paying the whole bill of 
the members present. 

‘Dinner shall be served up ex- 
actly at half- four o'clock, and 
the bill s be brought in at 
seven. 

‘Almack shall sell no wines in 
bottles, that the Club approves of, 
out of the house. 

* Any member of this Society that 
shall become a candidate for any 
other Club (old White’s excepted), 
shall be, ipso facto, excluded, and 
his name struck out of the book. 

‘ That every person playing at the 
new guinea table do keep fifty gui- 
neas before him. 

‘That every person Playing at 
the twenty pe Bs table do not keep 
oa than twenty guineas before 

im.’ 

Walpole, in a letter to Mann, 
February 2, 1770, says that ‘the 
gaming at Almack’s, which has 
taken the pas of White’s, is worthy 
the decline of our empire, or com- 
monwealth—which you please. The 
young men of the age ose ten, fif- 
teen, twenty thousand pounds in an 
evening there. Lord Stavordale, not 
one-and-twenty, lost 11,0007. there 
last Tuesday, but recovered it by 
one great hand at hazard. He 
swore a great oath, “ Now, if I 
had been playing deep, I might 
have won millions.” His cousin, 
Charles Fox, shines equally there 
and in the House of Commons. 
He was twenty-one yesterday 
se‘nnight, and is already one of our 
best speakers. Yesterday he was 
made a Lord of the Admiralty.’ 
‘The play,’ remarks Mr. Timbs, 

‘was certainly high—only for rou- 
leaus of sol. each, and generally 
there was 10,000/. in specie on the 
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table. The gamesters began by 
pulling off their embroidered clothes, 
and put on frieze greatcoats, or 
turned their coats inside outwards 
for luck. They put on pieces of 
leather (such as are worn by foot- 
men when they clean the knives) to 
save their laced ruffles; and to 
guard their eyes from the light, and 
to prevent tumbling their hair, wore 
high-crowned straw hats with broad 
brims, and adorned with flowers 
and ribbons; masks to conceal their 
emotions when they played at 
quinz. Each gamoster had a small, 

neat stand by him, to hold his tea. 

or a wooden bowl, with an edge of 
ormulu, to hold the rouleaus.’ 

‘ Almack’s was subsequently 
Goosetree’s. In the year 1780, Pitt 
was then an habitual frequenter, 
and here his 1 adherents 
mustered strongly.’ Pitt entered 
into the gaming at Goosetree’s with- 
out reservation; his friend Wilber- 
force, after a very slight experience 
of the losses and gains of the faro- 
table, soon bade adieu to such vain 
pursuits. 

- Almack’s Assembly Rooms were 
me the year after the Club just 

rted to—that is, in 1765—in 
King Street, St. James’s. Here, ‘in 
three very elegant new-built rooms,’ 
as Gilly Williams records, in a letter 
to George Selwyn, ‘ there was opened 
a ten-guinea subscription, for which 
you have a ball and supper once a 
week for ten weeks. You may 
imagine by the sum the company is 
chosen; though, refined as it is, it 
will be scarce able to put old Soho 
(Mrs. Corneby’s) out of countenance. 
The men’s tickets are not transfer- 
able, so, if the ladies do not like us, 
they have no opportunity of chang- 
ing us, but must see the same per- 
sons for ever.’ And again: ‘Our 
female Almack’s flourishes beyond 
description. Almack’s Scotch face 
in a bag-wig, waiting at supper, 
would divert you, as would his lady, 
in a sack, making tea and curtsey- 
ing to the duchesses.’ This assem- 
bly is characterized by Walpole, 
five years after, as ‘a Club of both 
sexes,’ of which the foundresses were 
Mrs. Fitzroy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs. 
Meynell, Lady Molyneux, Miss Pel- 
ham, and Miss Lloyd. And the 
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veteran Horace proceeds to confess, 
with a blushing candour, that he 
was weak enough to be of them, 
choosing rather to be idle than 
morose. ‘I can go,’ says he, ‘to a 
young supper without forgetting 
how much sand is run out of the 
hour-glass.’ 

The Society, everybody knows, 
was tolerably exclusive. ‘ Ladies 
Rochford, Harrington, and Holder- 
ness were black-balled, as was the 
Duchess of Bedford, who was subse- 
=— admitted.’ Play here was 

eep; scores were ruined, and units 
amassed large fortunes on the down- 
fall of their friends. 

Early in the present century, Al- 
mack’s was, on the testimony of 
Captain Gronow, ‘the seventh heaven 
of the fashionable world.” ‘Many 
diplomatic arts, much finesse, and a 
host of intrigues, were set in motion 
to get an invitation to Almack’s. 
Very often persons, whose rank and 
fortunes entitled them to the entrée 
any where, were excluded by the 
cliqueism of the lady patronesses; 
for the female government of Al- 
mack’s was a pure despotism, and 
subject to all the caprices of despotic 
rule: it is needless to add that, like 
every other despotism, it was not 
innocent of abuses. The fair ladies 
who ruled supreme over this little 
dancing and gossiping world, issued 
a solemn proclamation, that no gen- 
tleman should appear at the assem- 
blies without being dressed in knee- 
breeches, white cravat, and chapeau 
bras. On one occasion the Duke of 
Wellington was about to ascend the 
staircase of the ball-room dressed in 
black trousers, when the vigilant 
Mrs. Willis, the guardian of the es- 
iablishment, stepped forward, and 
said, “ Your Grace cannot be ad- 
mitted in trousers ;” whereupon the 
Duke, who had a great respect for 
orders and regulations, quietly 
walked away.’ 

The rooms, called now almost 
exclusively Willis’s Rooms, have 
been accustomed to be let for balls, 
concerts, public meetings, and for 
miscellaneous purposes. The ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ has seen in the decline 
of Almack’s the dying out of that 
feeling of exclusiveness which for- 
merly reigned in London society. 
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*In 1831 was published “ Almack’s,” 
a novel, in which the leaders of 
fashion were sketched with much 
freedom, and identified in a “ Key to 
Almack’s,” by Benjamin Disraeli.’ 
But the allusions to Almack’s in 
polite fiction are, as all our readers 
may know, well nigh innumerable. 

Brookes’s Club was originally a 
gaming Club, ‘farmed at first by 
Almack, then taken by Brookes, a 
wine-merchant and money-lender, 
described by Tickell as— 
* Liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill, 

Is hasty credit, and a distant bill ; 

Who, nursed in Clubs, disdains a vuigar trade, 

Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.’ 


The Club was removed in 1778 
from Pall Mall to St. James’s Street, 
but it did not answer well enough 
to prevent Mr. Brookes from dying _ 

r about four years after. The 
ist of members of this Club is a 
brilliant one, and is graced by the 
names of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Burke, Garrick, Hume, Horace Wal- 
— Gibbon, Sheridan, and Wilber- 
orce. Tickell, in ‘Lines from the 
Hon. Charles Fox to the Hon. John 
Townshend, cruising,’ thus invites 
Townshend to share in the pleasant 
dissipations of the Club :— 


*Soon as to Brookes’s thence thy footsteps 


bend, 
What gratulations thy approach attend! 
See Gibbon tap his box—auspicious sign, 
That classic compliment and evil combine, 
See Beauclerk’s cheek, a tinge of red surprise, 
And friendship gives what cruel health denies. 
Important Townshend ! what can thee with- 
stand ? 
The lingering black ball lags in Boothby’s 
hand 


Even Draper checks the sentimental sigh ; 

And Smith, without an oath, suspends the 

die’ 

Endless would be the record of 
memorable sayings and doings that 
gather around this Club, if we had 
room to indulge in anything like an 
enumeration. Here is at least an 
epigram of Sheridan’s, whose gen- 
tlemanly friend, the Prince of Wales, 
was an habitué of Brookes’s. Whit- 
bread, the great brewer, was com- 
plaining at the Club of the conduct 
of ministers in levying a war-tax on 
malt, and he had enlisted the sym- 
pathy of the entire company. Sheri- 
dan attempted consolation by in- 
diting upon the back of a letter, 
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which he handed to Whitbread, the 
tollowing lines :— 


‘They’ve raised the price of table drink; 
What is the reason, do you think ? 
The tax on malt 's the cause, I bear,— 
But what has malt to do with beer ?” 


Fox, whether at Brookes’s or else- 
where, was a desperate gamester ; 
and Lord Tankerville assured Mr. 
Rogers that Fox once played cards 
with Fitzpatrick at Brookes’s from 
ten o’cl at night till near six 
o'clock the next afternoon, a waiter 
standing by to tell them ‘ whose deal 
it was, they being too sleepy to 
know. Fox once won about eight 
thousand pounds, and one of his 
bond-creditors, who soon heard of 
his good luck, presented himself and 
asked for payment. ‘ Impossible, 
sir,’ replied Fox; ‘I must first dis- 
charge my debts of honour.’ The 
bond-creditor remonstrated. ‘ Well, 
sir, give me your bond.’ It was de- 
livered to Fox, who tore it in pieces 
and threw them into the fire. ‘ Now, 
sir,’ said Fox, ‘my debt to you is a 
debt of honour, and immediately 
paid him. 

The mancuvre by which Sheri- 
dan, in collusion with the Prince of 
Wales, was, after being black-balled 
by George Selwyn and Lord Bess- 
borough, at length admitted of 
Brookes’s, is a little history, of which 
one version or other—for details vary 
and are hard to fix—is known to 
most a. Equally familiar, and 
equally varying in details, is the 
story af the admission of ‘ Fighting 
Fitzgerald ;’ but this story has lately 
been cruelly questioned by the scep- 
tics of the ‘Atheneum.’ According 
to the received legend, ‘ Admiral 
Keith Stewart proposed Fitzgerald 
as a member of Brookes’s Club, be- 
cause he knew such a candidate 
would not be elected. All the balls 
in the ballot-box proved to be black; 
but Admiral Stewart is represented 
as stooping to a falsehood through 
fear of the great bully and duellist, 
and sending him a message that, as 
there was one black ball against 
him, he was not elected. Fitzgerald 
affected to suppose that an error 
had occurred, and refused to believe 
otherwise, when successive messages 
reached him that two, and, finally, 


a totality of black balls had rejected 
nis candidateship. Fitzgerald, prince 
of ruffians, ed into the club- 
room, asked each gentleman there if 
he had voted him, and we 
[‘Athenwum,’ March 3, 1866] are 
required to believe that some of the 
noblest men in the land told a lie, 
and answered “No!” out of fear 
of a man whom, on taking pos- 
session of a seat as if he were a 
member, they treated with the 
greatest contempt, and against oon 
future attempts to enter they 
vided stringent means ! The w ole 
story is incredible.’ 

Arthur's Club, established more 
than a century since, is another of 
kindred character. It was located 
in St. James’s Street, and named 
after ‘Mr. Arthur, the master of 
White's Chocolate-House in the 
same street.’ He died in 1761, and 
the establishment passed into the 
hands of Mr. Mackreth, who had 
married Arthur's only child. Mack- 
reth had the honour of representing 
Castle Rising in parliament, and 
afterwards achieved the distinction 
of knighthood. White’s Club, ori- 
ginally established as White’s Choco- 
late-House, on the west side of St. 
James's Street, dates from 1698, and 
in 1733 was kept by Mr. Arthur, 
mentioned above. On the 28th of 
April of this year the house was 
consumed by fire, when young Ar- 
thur’s wife distinguished herself by 
leaping out of a second-floor window 
upon @ feather bed, without sustain- 
ing material injury. Hogarth bor- 
rowed the idea of this fire to give 
éclat to some of the plates of his 
* Rake’s Progress.’ White’s enjoyed 
rather an evil reputation. Early in 
its history dashing highwaymen had 
there sipped their chocolate or 
thrown their main, before proceed- 
ing to exercise the more technical 
branch of their profession on Bag- 
shot Heath. And later, when from 
an open chocolate-house it had be- 
come a club-house, it was notorious 
for its excessive indulgence in the 
most reckless play. ‘I have heard,’ 
says Swift, ‘that the late Earl of 
Oxford, in the time of his ministry, 
never passed by White's Chocolate- 
House (the common rendezvous of 
infamous sharpers and noble cullies) 
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without bestowing & curse upon that 
famous Academy as the bane of half 
the English nobility.’ 

‘Colley Cibber, to quote Davies’s 
‘Life of Garrick,’ ‘ had the honour 
to be a member of the great Club at 
White's; and so, I suppose, might 
any other man who wore good clothes 
and paid his money when he lost it. 
But on what terms did Cibber live 
with this society? Why, he feasted 
most sumptuously, as I have heard 
his friend Victor say, with an air of 
triumphant exultation, with Mr. 
Arthur and his wife, and gave a 
trifle for his dinner. After he had 
dined, when the club-room door was 
opened, and the Laureate was in- 
troduced, he was saluted with loud 
and joyous acclamations of “O King 
Cole! Come in, King Cole!” and 
“ Welcome, welcome, King Colley!” 
And this kind of gratulation, Mr. 
Victor thought, was very gracious 
and very honourable.’ 

Bets were made at White's on the 
most trivial or the most momentous 
of events—which out of two ladies 
would first present her husband 
with an heir, or leave him a widower, 
and upon the contingency of the 
said widower marrying again. 

‘One ef the youth at White's,’ 
Walpole informs Mann, ‘has com- 
mitted a murder, and intends to 
repeat it. He betted 1500/. that a 
man could live twelve hours under 
water; hired a desperate fellow, 
sunk him in a ship, by way of expe- 
riment,and both ship and man have 
not appeared since. Another man 
and ship are to be tried for their 
lives, instead of Mr. Blake, the as- 
sassin.’ 

Walpole found at White’s a very 
remarkable entry in their wager- 
book, which is still preserved. ‘ Lord 
Mountford bets Sir John Bland 
twenty guineas that Nash outlives 
Cibber’” ‘Ilow odd,’ says Walpole, 
‘thattheso two old creatures, selected 
for their antiquities, should live to 
see both their wagerers put an end 
to their own lives! Cibber is within 
a few days of eighty-four, still 
hearty, and clear, and well. I told 
him I was glad to see him look so 
well. “ Faith,” said he, “it is very 
well that I look at all.”’ As it 
tarned out, the bet would have been 


in Mountford’s favour. Cibber dicd 
in 1757, While Nash lived till the 
year 1761. 

A man dropped down at the door 
of White’s: he was carried into the 
house. Was he dead or not? The 
odds were immediately given and 
taken for and against. It was pro- 
posed to bleed him. Those who had 
taken the odds the man was dead 
protested that the use of a lancet 
would affect the fairness of the bet. 

Walpole gives some of these nar- 
ratives as good stories ‘made on 
White’s.’ A parson coming intothe 
Club on the morning of the earth- 
quake of 1750, and hearing bets laid 
whether the shock was caused by an 
earthquake or by blowing-up of 
powder-mills, went away in horror, 
protesting they were such an im- 
ey set that he believed that if the 
ast trump were to sound they would 
bet puppet-show against judgment. 

But the Club is now, as, happily, 
most modern institutions are, com- 
paratively in the odour of sanctity. 

*Boodle’s Club, originally the 
“Savoir vivre,” which,’ says Mr. 
Timbs, ‘ with Brookes’s and White’s, 
forms a trio of nearly coeval date, 
and each of which takes the present 
name of its founder, is No. 28, St. 
James’s Street. In its early records 
it was noted for its costly gaieties, 
and the “ Heroic Epistleto Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, 1773,” commemo- 
rates its epicurism : 

* For what is Nature? Ring her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, and 
ground ; 

Prolong the peal, yet, spite of all your clatter, 

The tedious chime is still ground, plants, and 
water; 

Lo, when some John his dull invention racks, 

To rival Boodle’s dinners or Almack’s, 

Three uncouth legs of mutton shock our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three butteredpple pies.” 


* Boodle’s is chiefly frequented by 
country gentlemen, whose status 
has been thus satirically insinuated 
by a contemporary. “Every Sir 
John belongs to Boodle’s, as you 
may see, for when a waiter comes 
into the room and says to some aged 
student of the ‘Morning Herald,’ 
‘Sir John, your servant is come,’ 
every head is mechanically thrown 
up in answer to the address.” ’ 

Captain Gronow relates that some 
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gentlemen of both White's and 
Brookes’s had on one occasion the 
honour to dine with the Prince Re- 
gent. Compassionating the mem- 
bers of these clubs for the monotony 
of their fare at dinner, his Royal 
Highness summoned his cook, Wa- 
tier, on the spot, to ask him if he 
would take a house and organise a 
dinner Club. Watier assented, and 
hence the Club which bore his 
name. Macao was played at Watier’s 
to a ruinous extent, and ‘ the Club, 
according to Mr. Raikes, ‘did not 
endure for twelve years altogether: 
the was too quick to last; it 
died a natural death in 1819 from 
the paralysed state of its members; 
the house was then taken by a set 
of blacklegs, who instituted a com- 
mon bank for gambling. To form 
an idea of the ruin produced by this 
short-lived establishment among 
men whom I have so intimately 
known, a cursory glance to the past 
suggests a melancholy list, which 
only forms a part of its deplorable 
results. None of the dead reached 
the average age of man. 

‘ One evening at the Macao table, 
when the play was very deep, Brum- 
mell, having lost a considerable 
stake, affected, in his farcical way, 
a very tragic air, and cried out, 
“ Waiter, bring me a flat candlestick 
and a pistol!” Upon which Bligh 
(a notorious madman, and one of the 
members of Watier’s), who was sit- 
ting opposite to him, calmly pro- 
duced two loaded pistols from his 
coat-pocket, which he placed on the 
table, and said, “ Mr. Brummell, if 
you are really desirous to put a 
period to your existence, I am ex- 
tremely happy to offer you the 
means, without troubling the waiter.” 
The effect upon those present may 
easily be imagined, at finding them- 
selves in the company of a known 
madman who had loaded weapons 
about him.’ 

Crockford’s Club, also noted for 
its devotion to play, was instituted 
in 1827, in the house No. 20, on the 
west side of St. James’s Street. 
Crockford had begun life with a 
fish-basket, and ended with the 
* most colossal fortune that was ever 
made by play. He began,’ accord- 
ing to the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ‘ by 
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taking Watier’s old club-house, in 
partnership with a man named 
‘Tayior. They set up a hazard- 
bank, and won a great deal of money, 
but quarrelled and separated at the 
end of the first year. ‘Taylor con- 
tinued where he was, had a bad 
year, and failed. Crockford re- 
moved to St. James’s Street, had a 
good year, and immediately set 
about building the magnificent club- 
house which his name. It 
rose like a creation of Aladdin’s 
lamp, and the genii themselves could 
hardly have surpassed the beauty of 
the internal decoration, or furnished 
a more accomplished maitre Chétel 
than Ude. To make the company 
as select as possible, the establish- 
ment was regularly organised as a 
Club, and the election of members 
vested in a committee. “Crock- 
ford’s” became the rage, and the 
votarie: of fashion, whether they 
liked play or not, hastened to enrol 
themselyes. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was an original member, though 
(unlike Bliicher, who repeatedly lost 
everything he had at play) the Great 
Captain was never known to play 
deep at any game but war or poli- 
tics. Card-tables were regularly 
placed, and whist was played occa- 
sionally; but the aim, end, and final 
cause of the whole, was the hazard- 
bank, at which the proprietor took 
his nightly stand, prepared for all 
comers. Le Wellington des Joueurs 
lost 23,0007. at a sitting, beginning 
at twelve at night and ending at 
seven the following evening. He 
and three other noblemen could not 
have lost less, sooner or later, than 
100,000/, apiece. Others lost in 
proportion (or out of proportion) to 
their means; but we leave it to less- 
occupied moralists and better cal- 
culators to say how many ruined 
families went to make Mr. Crockford 
@ millionaire, for a millionaire he 
was in the English sense of the 
term, after making the largest pos- 
sible allowance for bad debts. A 
vast sum, perhaps half a million, 
was sometimes due to him; but as 
he won, all his debtors were able to 
raise, and easy credit was the most 
fatal of his lures. He retired in 
1840, much as an Indian chief re- 
tires from a hunting country when 
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there is not game a left for 
his tribe.’ 

° Theodore Hook, whom, as a Club- 
man, we may have occasion 

to notice, was accustomed to fre- 
quent Crockford’s, where play did 
not begin till late. He would often, 
after going the round of the Clubs, 
wind up with ‘half an hour’ at 
Crockford’s. In order to avoid the 
night air, against which he had been 
cautioned by his medical attendant, 
he was accustomed not to leave the 
gaming-house for Fulham, where 
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he resided, till about four or fivo 
o’clock in the morning. After 
Crockford’s death, the club-house 
was sold by his executors for 2900/., 
held on lease, of which thirty-two 
years were unexpired, subject to a 
yearly rent of 14007. It is said that 
the decorations alone cost 94,000. 
The interior was redecorated in 
1849, and opened for the Military, 
Naval, and County Service Club, 
but was closed again in 1851. It 
has been for several years a dining- 
house—the ‘ Wellington.’ 








ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 
Pervita. 


by the Catalogue of the Sheep- 
shanks Collection this picture 
is entitled ‘ Florizel and Perdita.’ 
But Leslie himself called it simply 
‘ Perdita’—nothing more: and the 
painter may be supposed to have 
known the purpose of his picture 
better than the catalogue-maker. I, 
for one, should certainly leave the 
matter to him in every case. In the 
present instance the catalogue- 
maker’s alteration is assuredly “not 
an improvement, but very much the 
opposite, Perdita is not merely the 
= figure of the composition 
ut the whole interest of it is cen- 
tred on her. The cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes, she is yet under 
eclipse. The painter has set him- 
self to shadow forth the two phases 
of her existence—the visible sem- 
blance, the veiled reality. Seeming 
but a shepherd’s, she is truly a 
king’s daughter. 
* This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 

Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or 

seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 
Too noble for this place.’ 


Florizel is in the picture: but so is 
Dorcas, so are Polixenes and Ca- 
millo. They are there as the flowers 
are there: the story would be in- 
complete without them. It is Per- 
dita who makes the picture, and the 
painter knew what he was doing 
when he entitled it ‘ Perdita,’ 

But the catalogue-maker has done 
Leslie a further “involuntary injus- 


tice, and is likely to mislead the 
visitor, by quoting, as the motive of 
the painting, the lines— 
*O! Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that — thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon . . 
= ” these T lack, 
To make you garlands of; and, my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.’ 
* Winter’s Tale,’ Act IV., Scene 3. 

Looking at the arrangement of 
the picture and the action of the 
several personages, and especially 
of Perdita, the spectator who had 
only these lines in the catalogue to 
guide him, must have a wondrously 
keen perception if he could discern 
the appropriateness of the painter's 
treatment of his subject, or appre- 
ciate the subtler touches of his 
genius. The passage which Leslie 
had in his mind, and that which he 
quoted for the Academy Catalogue, 
occurs earlier in the scene, and refers 
to an antecedent circumstance, and 
quite another turn of thought: it is 
that where, welcoming the guests, 
she presents them with flowers— 
she is holding the marigold between 
her fingers—her mind the while 
running into dreamy musings :— 

* Here's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping: these are fiowers 
Of middie summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age: you are very welcome.’ 


Pictures of the order of that now 
before us may be arranged under 
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two broad divisions: those in which 
the painter invents his story; and 
those in which he derives it from 
the pages of the poet or novelist. 
Hogarth or Wilkie may stand as the 
type of the painters who invent, 
Leslie of those who borrow their 
topics. It is not often that an artist 
a indifferently either method. 
Mulready has, however, done s0, 
and done so successfully. Scarcely 
an instance, on the other hand, can 
be cited where Leslie has not chosen 
his text from some famous writer. 
Even pictures like his ‘ May Day in 
the reign of Elizabeth,’ or the 
‘ Fairlop Fair,’ would hardly on ex- 
amination be pronounced excep- 
tions. That which looks most 
strictly an original subject, ‘ Who 
can this be from? (No. 112 in the 
Sheepshanks Collection) has so 
much the air of a passage from an 
essayist that on seeing it you invo- 
luntarily try to recollect the sug- 
gestion in the ‘Tatler’ or ‘Spec- 
tator.’ 

This practice of borrowing the in- 


cident of a picture has sometimes . 


been regarded as the result of de- 
ficiency of imagination or want of 
originality, and as stamping the 
work therefore with a mark of infe- 
riority. There can be no doubt that 
a certain native impulse or inventive 
talent is required in order to devise 
an original theme for a picture, and 
that the same talent is not called 
into exercise when a subject is taken 
ready made from a book. If the 
subject so taken is described in de- 
tail and followed implicitly there 
may indeed be little more invention 
required in representing it than in a 
piece of mechanical copying. But 
this is not the procedure of the true 
artist. He goes to his author for 
suggestion rather than for informa- 
tion, and embodies in form and 
colour just those fugitive hints 
which to the ordinary reader convey 
the least definite impression. 

And if this Jatter kind of painting 
should on analysis be found to fall 
short in some weasure in its claims 
on the imaginative faculty as com- 
pared with the former, it must be 
admitted that it makes greater de- 
mands on the artist’s acquired know- 
ledge and tact. The spectator, if 
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the subject be taken from a familiar 
ge in some favourite author, 

as a notion of his own respecting 
it, which he by no means wishes to 
undo, and is not very ready to 
exchange for another's. If the 
painter's conception accords with 
that he has formed, well: the 
inter is a man of taste and shall 
ave his verdict. If not, the painter 
—however great he may be in other 
works—has blundered now. This is 
not the Jew that Shakespeare drew. 
Tennyson could never have dreamed 
of such a Mariana. Mulready’s fine 
lady is not the homely Deborah of 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar;’ and so on 
through the whole cycle of memories. 

But whatever be the exact degree 
of merit assignable to the respective 
classes of productions, we must be 
cautious in denying the possession 
of original power to either. Else we 
might find ourselves landed on very 
untenable ground. Even the very 
play from which Leslie has drawn 
the inspiration for the picture before 
us would have to be deposed from 
its acknowledged rank; for Shak- 
speare, in ‘The Winter's Tale, has 
followed pretty closely the plot of 
Robert Greene’s forgotten novel 
* Pandosto.’ And did not Tennyson 
find both title and suggestion of his 
‘ Moated Grange,’ and catch its 
mournful tone, from the famous 
passage in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
where our great dramatist tells that 
‘at the moated grange resides the 
dejected Mariana?’ 

In truth nearly all depends on 
how the purpose is effected; in 
other words, on the genius of the 
artist. The illustration of the idea 
of a great poet by a man of mediocre 
ability is a thing not to beendured. A 
living embodiment of the same idea 
by a man of congenial mind adds a 
new value to it. And it is the in- 
trinsic quality of Leslie’s genius 
that he always seizes the inner 
spirit, and renders palpable the 
special flavour and subtlest essenco 
of his author’s conception. This, 
and his clear, keen appreciation of 
character, are the distinctive mental 
qualities of his works. His range 
of perception was limited. He could 
not grasp the sublime; he had no 
sympathy with the farcical. But no 
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man had a truer sense of quiet 
humour, none a more hearty love 
of whatever was gentle and gene- 
rous and beautiful. And within 
his limits his sympathies were suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. His tastes 
were more literary than is common 
among artists. He read and illus- 
trated with equal geniality the 
works of Shakspeare and Moliére, 
of Fielding and Cervantes, Smollett 
and Goldsmith, of Addison and 
Sterne. And if you had not his 
delightful ‘ Autobiography’ to as- 
sure you of the fact, you could have 
little doubt, after even a cursory 
examination of his pictures, that he 
had read and enjoyed the authors 
he illustrated, and did not merely 
turn over their pages to find sub- 
jects for his pencil. This it was 
that made him, what all who have 
really studied his pictures, along 
with those of his fellow-workers in 
the same line, will readily allow 
him to be, the greatest illustrative 
painter of the English School. 

For the realization of a certain 
range of Shaksperian imaginings his 
—— was eminently fitted. With 

umour he had polish. His sense 
of beauty was innate and his taste 
perfect. In all he touched are pas- 
sages of genuine feeling and finished 
grace. He knew perfectly how to 
blend poetry with reality. 


Among the most marvellous of 
even Shaks ’s wonderful ‘crea- 
tions are his female characters. 
Numerous as they are each has a 
distinct individuality; each is true 
to nature, or what we feel to be 
possible in nature; and each is the 
type of a class. No writer has con- 
ceived so wide a variety, each in 
her way an almost faultless ex- 
ample of the union of excellence 
in mind and person. And of all of 
them surely Perdita is one of the 
loveliest. Not much is seen of her, 
but nothing she does and not a 
syllable that she utters is out of 
keeping with her position, or con- 
tradicts the simplicity and purity of 
her nature. Even a stranger pro- 
nounces her at first sight ‘ the rarest 
of all women ;’ 


*The most peerless piece of earth, I think, 
That e’er the sun shone bright on.’ 


Whilst the enraptured Florizel de- 
clares 
* Whate’er you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, 

sweet, 
I'd bave youdoitever .... 

- When you do dance, I wish you 

A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.’ 


It was no light task Leslie under- 

k in giving visible form to so 
exquisite a creature; and he was 
evidently conscious of the difficulty, 
and put forth all his powers. He 
has painted many beautiful women, 
but this is the loveliest of all. Even 
our artist, who is so skilful in ren- 
dering female beauty, has not ex- 
pressed fully her exquisite grace and 
delicacy. Yet Leslie, whilst he has 
endowed her with the rarest love- 
liness, has preserved her proper 
rsonality. She is the Perdita of 
hakspeare, as rich in worth as 
beauty. Sweet as is the expression 
of her countenance, there is yet an 
air of tender sadness in it that tells 
at once of the depth of her affection, 
and the foreboding that some evil 
is impending which must shortly 
blight it. Leslie is not often pa- 
thetic, but there is true pathos here. 
Curiously enough, this sad expres- 
sion in Perdita’s face is what seems 
first to arrest the attention of most 
casual observers. Stand by the pic- 
ture awhile on a public day, and 
you will hear, as group after group 
clusters round it, the inquiry ‘ What 
is the story?’ constantly repeated, 
and as constantly the ready answer, 
‘Disappointed Love.’ But it needs 
only a moment’s steady gaze to be 
satisfied that there is no trace of 
disappointment in that gentle face. 
There is deep feeling, sadness verg- 
ing on tears, but it is the sadness due 
to a sense of uncertainty and mys- 
tery; to the feeling that the present 
is but a blissful dream from which 
there must soon be a dreary awaken- 
ing. "Tis but just now she has said 


*O but, sir, 
Your resolution cannot bold, when "ts 
Oppos’d, as it must be, by the power o’ the king; 
One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak; that you must change 
this purpose, 
Or I my life.’ 


Let us look now for a moment at 
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the asa picture. It is but 
of small dimensions— Leslie seldom 
employed a large canvas—low in 
colour, quiet in tone; altogether 
temperate and singularly unobtru- 
sive. Originally there was percep- 
tible in itsomething of that ‘chalki- 
ness’ which was charged with jus- 
tice against Leslie's later pictures, 
and, from which those of his middle, 
and on the whole, best, period were 
not entirely free. But thirty years 
have passed since it was painted, 
and Time has touched it with a 
gentle finger. In no respect has it 
worsened by age, and in most it has 
improved. The colour is mellower, 
the contrast of light and shadow 
somewhat more subdued, whilst the 
flesh tints retain all their freshness 
and purity, and have acquired by 
comparison more warmth and bril- 
liancy. jally is it so with the 
face of Perdita. Nothing can well 
surpass the natural red and white 
of her complexion, the pearly hue of 
her neck, or the soft round truthful- 
ness of the modelling. This clear 
unsunned complexion, however, 
whilst it adds to the delicacy and 
refinement of her appearance, may 
seem a little at variance with her 
present condition as the shepherd’s 
daughter, one who has been used to 
‘milk her ewes and weep.’ Yet 
Leslie had the highest authority for 
painting her skin so fair. Florizel 
says to her— 
‘1 take thy hand; this hand 

As soft as dove’s down, and as white as it; 

Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d snow, 

That's bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er.” 


In point of execution the head and 
arms of Perdita are worthy the 
closest study of the young painter, 
and mightcause the oldest to despair. 
The colours are laid in broadly and 
with a touch light and facile as 
gossamer; and though a practised 
eye can see that the details have 
been executed with a small pencil, 
hardly a trace of the pencil is any 
more visible than there is in the 
flesh-painting of Titian ; and the last 
thing that any one would think of 
in looking at it would be the manner 
in which it was executed. There is 
in truth consummate art, but it is 
he art which conceals its opera- 
ions. 
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Perdita is the centre of the pic- 
ture by position as well as in virtue 
of being queen of the feast. The 
sun streams through the open lat- 
tice full upon her. It is the festival 
of the sheep-shearing, and she as its 


queen is dressed up in ‘ borrow’d 
flaunts,’ blushing to see herself so 
disguised, till Florizel assures her 
that 

* These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: noshepberdess; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front.’ 


Of these unusual weeds, however, 
Leslie has been chary in the display. 
She has an amber-coloured silk 
scarf fastened across her shoulders, 
and her hair is garlanded with a 
wreath of the little wild convolvn- 
lus, but besides these there is none 
of that finery with which she 


‘Poor lowly maid 
Most goddess-like’s prankt up.” 


Her dress is of the plainest cut, and 
of a blue so dark as hardly to be 
distinguished from black. Leslie 
disliked fantastic clothing; but 
some seems so evidently required 


“here that its absence can only be 


explained by supposing that as the 
least of two evils he preferred de- 
parting from the strict Plotter of the 
text to incurring the risk of marring 
the tender grace and simplicity of 
Perdita’s countenance. But his re- 
serve in regard to Perdita’s costume 
rendered necessary alike reserve with 
reference to the other characters. 
The Florizel of the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ 
we know whilst ‘obscured with a 
swain’s wearing,’ was, like his mis- 
tress, so transformed that, as she 
tells him— 
*But that our feasts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 

Digest it with a custom, I should blush 

To see you so attir’d; sworn, I think, 

To show myself a glass.’ 


Yet he, in truth, in the picture 
serves as a glass by the very plain- 
ness of his attiring. Florizel, in- 
deed, is not one of Leslie’s most 
successful personages. Like most 
gentlemen lovers he is rather in- 
sipid, or appears so to a looker-on. 
But he is a necessity in the oe, 
and he serves one good pur 

there: he is an excellent: foil to 
Perdita. He is plainly habited in a 
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tunic of a deep red-brown, which 
serves well to increase the brilliancy 
of his mistress’s complexion. 

Dorcas, who stands by Perdita’s 
right hand (the Catalogue says it is 
Mopsa, but this is a mistake, as the 
writer would have seen if he had 
read the earlier part of Perdita’s 
address), is also of great value in 
the picture as a contrast to her 
mistress. She is not vulgar, for 
Leslie never made the meanest 
female vulgar; but there is a ruddy 
sunburnt homeliness in her face and 
expression strikingly opposed to the 
grace and refinement of Perdita’s. 
Leslie seems to have found it a dif- 
ficult face to paint, for there are 
traces of labour and even of repeti- 
tion in it; and our artist appears to 
have experienced a like difticulty in 
copying it; for as something of the 
loveliness of Perdita has escaped in 
the engraving, so some new refine- 
ment and beauty have been given 
to Dorcas. 

The disguised king, Polixenes, and 
his friend Camillo, are the least 
satisfactory figures in the picture. 
They are too much like the dis- 
guised princes of the stage. Leslie 
was evidently at a loss how to deal 
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with them. Happily they are not 
obtrusive, but, oddly enough, the 
whole of the ‘ borrow’d flaunts’ are 
their disguisings. Camillo’s ver- 
milion hat and cock’s feather are 
plainly masquerade properties. 

The scene is the interior of the 
shepherd’s hut. A plain plastered 
wall is the simple background. A 
pair of shepherd’s shears, the lea- 
thern wallet, a shelf with a few 
ordinary household articles, an un- 
painted deal table, are the fitting 
accessories. A feebler painter would 
have elaborated the furniture, and 
given us minute imitations of all 
sorts of nick-nackeries that could 
possibly be brought together in a 
shepherd’s shieling. Leslie was hap- 
pily free from all such coxcombry. 

e felt the poetry of the scene he 
was painting, and makes us feel it. 
His attention was fixed on sentiment 
and character, and we, in looking at 
the picture, no more think of the 
room and its garnishings than we 
should if we had witnessed such a 
scene in actual life. Enough is it, as 
Camillo declares, to gaze on that 
fair face, 


* And only live by gazing.’ 








A STRANGE COURTSHIP. 
ad H® comes, you say, to-morrow ?” 


STOSS 


*Yes; he comes 
With the next sun that smiles.—Shall you be glad ?’ 


*O, more than glad!—My one, own brother! He 
I never saw ; so soon to take his way 
To far Ionia.—And his tutor, too, 
I think you said, comes with him? Read, read all; 
Dear governess, the letter is to you.’ 


a 


‘T pass, dear Laura, a few flattering words 
Your father writes—they praise me over-much; 
Sir John is ever kind, most kind to me, 
Me, your poor governess. I pass those words; 
The rest runs thus:—*“ Pray let my children mect, 
And be as much together as they will; 
It is not well that children of one house 
Should be bred up at distance. Soon my son 
Starts for the old Greek Isles, where he shall teko 
His little sister’s picture in his mind; 
To live, a pleasant thought, in after years 
When only they are left of all their house. 
As for his tutor, a grave moody man, 
As savage as a yet unmuzzled bear, 
Show him, I pray, what courtesy you can, 
The while my children romp beside the sea. 
He bas much learning: you well love old lore; 
Perhaps he may prove less niggard of his speech 
Than my son still reports him.” ’ 


‘ How I wish 
The horrid man would stay at Brasenose!’ 


* Nay, let us make the best we can of him. 
A diamond sometimes shows but in the rough 
A sorry gem at first.’ 


* How dull for you! 
{ and my brother playing on the beach, 
My poor old aunt for ever wheeled about, 
And you no one to talk to but this bear.’ 


‘ A little discipline may do me good. 
You know you spoil me all, till I forget— 
Almost, not quite,—that I am but a stray, 
A weed on this great ocean of the world 
Set floating early, tangled in the drift 
That bears me on, close clinging here and thero, 
Where’er I find a gentle holding, dear :— 
A little staff, like Laura, is enough 
For me to cling to.’ 


Saying which, her arms 
She wound about the light form of the girl, 
And sealed a silent, life-long bond of love. 
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There stands an old grey castle by the sea 
Perched on a chalk-cliff hill, where tamarisk trees 
Wave to the wind, showing the bright waves through 
Their rosy stems,—like youthful fingers held 
Before the sun,—to screen the fairer face 

Of nature blooming amid flower-bed lawns 

That lie within the decked old court and keep. 

it is a place for spring-time, when the balls 

Of amber-flowered japonica drop down 

The ruined wall, like orbs from sceptred hands. 
It is a spot for lovers, and yet more 

For those denied of love. The place is rich 

With many memories of our English land : 

The lone may pause upon its antique ground 
And muse of battles, kings, and ‘dusty death.’ 


Day after day, in arbourage so rich, 
Week after week, and month on rolling month, 
The woman-teacher and all-learnéd man 

Took counse! of the waters, rocks, and skies. 

And some slight sparring, too, of wits was theirs— 
A salt that savoured much the too stale bread, 

So duly served, of every-day discourse. 


One eve, when they were resting "mid the bowers, 
Looking abroad upon the motley crowd, 

Some bitter words of woman-hating spleen 

Broke from the man. To which she calm replied: 


* We are, I think, sir, what you make of us.’ 


‘ Must we, then, answer for your every freak 
Of fashion? Do we trick you out, now this 
Now that way; with a stiffened robe to-day, 
‘To-morrow with a garment limp as nets 
Yon careless fisher-boy drags through the brine? 
A simile that holds in more than that; 
For all your garments are but meshes fine 
To catch unwary——’ 


‘Fishes? They're cunning, too; 
But over busy in their own high way. 
The sun that breaks upon their glittering scales 
Perchance may dazzle them. For our poor robes, 
Most women that I know make sweet appeal 
Unto the lords who rule them in their homes. 
The answer is: “ Still wear what others wear ; 
Make not yourself a mock for gaping eyes.” 
This “ do as others do,” so lightly said, 
*Tis this which mars us all. It seems to me 
Women are less like flocks of sheep than men.’ 


* You’re complimentary.’ 





‘Tm true, I hope: 
That truth is sharp, pray lay not to my charge.’ 


* Would you could all be true in higher things !’ 


* Why, there again, you cavil without cause. 
Give us the chance: then see what we may be.’ 
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* Of course; permit you to go lecturing forth 
To grinning st students. 








* Not so; lecture us 
The rather. Give us of your wealth of mind: 
Teach us in gentleness, and we will learn, 
And bless the hand that led us gently up 
The weary steep we cannot climb alone. 








* You're gentle now. You have as many moods 
As yonder deep. Mark how it surges up, 
Then breaks in foam-wreaths on the enamoured shore 
That draws it, sparkling, to his wide embrace! 
The very sands scem all a-glow with life! 
The changefulness of ocean—is’t not sweet ?’ 








‘ Sweet as the constant face of heaven, that looks 
Upon the sea, as mother on her child, 
And, seeing her own image in its face, 
Feels keenly it is hers. See! bending, breaks 
The sky in smiles the sea gives back again. 
Mark where the clouds glide fioating far away, 
Like angry passions from a child’s tirst kiss!’ 


* You’re fond of children ?” 










* Yes; but knew it not 
Till I knew Laura. Do you love them too?’ 
Not I——Yes, Laura; just as I should love 
A little sister, had I one.’ 

*You are——’ 

‘ Alone in all this bitter, biting world.’ 


* Not now—not now! Not since you came to us. 
I think that Laura loves you; for I note 
That while the child plays busy on the shore, 
And gives her idle brother tasks to do, 
She often lifts her face to where you brood, 
So sorrowfally musing. When you chance 
To smile upon her, she breaks out in smiles, 
As though a dearer brother were in you 
Than nature gave her in the youth you teach 
To be the pride and honour of his house.’ 


‘ That is no sign of love. You do as much 
Yourself, who hate me and my bearish ways. 
If I but langh, you catch the simple trick 
Of giving back my mood. A lunatic 
Ts treated thus, one dare not differ from 
Lest he should seize us in his sudden arms 
And my with us a crag into the sea! 

If I am black in melancholy, then 
You grow as miserably like myself 
As my twin-spirit. ’Tis a sign of hate.’ 



























* Most grieved am I that so you should mistake 
An honest wish to see you more at ease. 
If I knew how—~’ 











* Then smile when I am sai.’ 





‘I cannot,’ 
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* When I am in merry mood, 
I pray you look a little sullen on me.’ 





‘I cannot, for my life! Your smiles infect 
The happy world about you. Dancing lights 
Play all about the flowers, till they stir 
Their petals and grow winged with innocent joy. 
The airy scope of nature makes the most 
Of that most seldom gladness, as the skies 
Bend to a bow of beauty after storm.’ 


‘I shall be better hence. I will go back,— 
Not to my home; I have none: back to college, 
And take a fellowship in place of wife.’ 





‘ A wife, though but a shrew, would help you most. 
Hard men have done their best to harden you.’ 


‘Am Iso hard? 
* Hard to yourself, I mean.’ 
* Not hard to you?’ 


‘I think not of myself: 
I, too, am used to cuffs and buffetings— 
Or was, at least, until I sheltered here. ° 
All love me here——’ 


‘Including Reginald ?’ 


‘TI hope to make him friend to me, as well 
As his young sister and the good Sir John.’ 


* And nothing more?’ 
‘I understand you not.’ 


‘I may seem rude; but—might it not be well 
To cultivate a softer feeling still? 
A baronet is not amiss, though poor.’ 


‘I should be angry. Yet I can but smile 
To think in all this time how little way 
I must have made in your esteem. Were thero 
But one man in the world, and marriage meant 
For me, love, safety, honour, and—a home, 
I could not owe them to my master’s son. 
Whose heart so noble to believe me true 
Both to myself and him? What though I loved 
Him, as I could love some far other man 
I ne’er have seen—perchance may never see— 
What warrant could I give that all my love 
Were not a show—a bribe—to win a place 
Was never meant forme? What! steal a son? 
A poor return for such a warm regard 
As makes me here a house-child in his home.’ 


* You, then, could like him well, if things were other?” 


‘ He seems a youth of promise most in that 
Which-savours of your teaching; is well learned, 
But somewhat cold, I think. Ho does not love 
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His sister Laura as she should be loved. 
Impatient is he ever when the child 
Entreats him to some pastime at her hand— 
You never do so—never !’ 


‘True; I like 
The child: one must love goat 






Good or bad, 
It not much matters which. All the ‘sited joy 
Of love is in the giving——’ 


* There you miss 
The truth! All my love given is nothing ;—less: 
I must have your love—have it now—have all, 
Given up to me in bond to have and hold ! 
Give—give it me! Nay, do not rise, in doubt 
If I am sane or mad. Your love I'll have, 
Ay, though I die for it!’ 


‘A merry jest. 
IT fain would smile at it.’ 


‘ It is no jest; 
Tis fateful, fearful earnest. I'll have love— 
Your love—its full assurance, given as free 
As the free winds that kiss that rosing cheek 
Which sets my wild heart throbbing with a hope. 
Tell me it is the rose-hue of the west 
That comes to say my life’s sun is not dead 
Though night and darkness draw upon the world! 
Before I slip my secret to the winds 
That round you cannot blow and hold deceit, 
Answer me—here at once—with all your soul, 
My Marian, do you love me?” 


‘ Hold, a little; 
My eyes are dim. You're sudden. I am weak. 
Is it the sun between the tamarisk boughs— 
Or see I but the waving of the stems. 
A bird seems fluttering in my breast. My heart 
Beats as it never beat—will ne'er beat more 
If now you should forsake me.’ 


* Call me yours, 
And trust your sweet head on my guardian breast.” 


My friend—nay more—my love, for life—for death, 
And oh, beyond—for ever and for ever!’ 
* Your Reginald.’ 
* My Reginald ?” 


* Your own ; 
The son of good Sir John. Pardon the plot— 
Pardon, for love’s sweet sake !’ 


*It was not well,’ 


‘It was most shameful—hateful. I could curso 
Myself for putting such a cheat on you. 
Yet, this believe: whatever be my sin 
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In changing places thus with yonder dolt, 
*T was less my scheme than my good father’s plan 
To-bind you to us, spite of your sweet self.’ 


‘IT seeitall. You did it but to make 
My heart and conscience light. _My on, then ; 
As full as I can speak it. Nay, my cheek— 
Well,—take it from my lips, then: they are yours.’ 


Exzanora L. Hervey. 











